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REVIVAL IN KENTUCKY. 


The following letter from Dr. Baxter to Dr. 
Alexander was published in the year it was writ- 


- ten, 1802, and it will no doubt be now read with 


curiosity and interest. 


Wasnineron Acapexy, Jan. 1, 1802. 
_. Rev. and Dear Sir—I now sit down agreeab! 
to promise to give you sme account of the revival 
of religion in the state of Kentucky; you have no 
doubt heard already of the Greenriver and Cum- 
berland revivals. I will just observe that last 
summer is the fourth since the revival commenced 
in those places; and that it has been more re- 
markable than any of the procediog. not only fbr | 
lively and fervent devotion among Christians, but 
also for awakenings and conversions among the 
careless; and it is worthy of notice that very few 
instances of have hitherto appeared. As 
[ was not myself in the Cumberland country, all I 
can say about it is from the testimony of others; 
but | was uniformly told by those who had been 
there, that their religious assemblies were more 
solemn and the appearance of the work much 
greater than. what had been in Kentucky; any 


- enthusiastic symptoms which might at first have 
attended the revival, had greatly subsided, whilst 


the serious concern and engagedness of the people 
were visibly increased. 

In the older settlement of Kentucky the revival 
made its first appearance among the Presbyterians 
Jast Spring; the whole of that country about a 
year before was remarkable for vice and dissipa- 
tion; and I have been credibly informed that a 
decided majority of the peuple were professed in- 
fidels. During the last winter appearances were 


- favourable among the Baptists, and great num- 


bers were added to their churches: early in the 
spring the ministrations of the Presbyterian Clergy 
begun to be better attended than they had been for 
many years before. Their worshipping assemblies 


- became more.solemn, and the people after they 
_were dismissed showed a strange reluctance at 


leaving the place: they generally continued some 
time in the meeting houses—in singing or in reli- 

ious conversation. Perhaps about the last of 

ay or the first of June the awakenings became 
general in some congregations, and spread through 
the country in every direction with amazing rapi- 
I left that country about the first of Novem- 
ber, at which time this revival in connexion with 
the one in Cumberland had covered the whole 
state, excepting a small settlement which borders 
on the waters of Greenriver, in which no Presby- 
terian ministers are settled; and I believe very 
few of any denomination. The power with which 
this revival has spread ; and its influence in moral- 
izing the people, are difficult for you to conceive 
of, and more difficult for me to describe. I had 
heard many. accounts and seen many letters re- 
specting it before I went to that country; but my 
expectations though greatly raised were much be- 


-Jow the reality of the work, The congregations, 
when engaged in worship, presented scenes of 


solemnity superior to what [ had ever seen before ; 


to hear parents relate to strangers the wonderful 
things which God had done in their neighbour- 
hoods, whilst a large circle of young people would 
be in tears. On my way to Kentucky I was told 
by settlers on the road, that the character of Ken- 
tucky travellers was entirely changed, and that 
they were now as distinguished for sobriety as 
they had formerly been for dissoluteness; and in- 
deed I found Kentucky the most moral place I had 
ever been in, a profane expression was hardly 
heard; a religious awe seemed to pervade the 
country: and some Deistical characters had con- 
fessed that from whatever cause the revival might 
originate, it certainly made the people better: Its 
influence was not less visible in promoting a 
friendly temper; nothing could appear more amia- 
ble than that undissembled benevolence which 

verns the subjects of this work: I have often 
wished that the mere politician or Deist could ob- 
serve with impartiality their peaceful and amia- 
ble spirit. He would certainly see that nothing 


could equal the religion of Jesus, for promoting 


even the temporal happiness of society—some neigh. 
bourhoods visited by the revival had been former- 
ly notorious for private animosities; and man 
tty law-suits had commenced on that ground. 
hen the parties in these quarrels were impres- 
sed with religion, the first thing was to send for 
thgir antagonists; and it was often very affecting 
to see their meeting. B.th had seen their faults, 
and both contended that they ought to make con- 
cessions, till at last they were obliged to request 
each other to forbear all mention of the past, and 
to act as friends and brothers for the future. Now 
sir, let modern tal@of reforming the 
world by banishing Christianity and introducing 
their licentious systems. The blessed Gospel of 
our God and Saviour is showing what it can do. 
Some circumstances have concurred to distin- 
guish the Kentucky revival from most others, of 
which we have had any account, I mean the large- 
ness of the assemblies on sacramental occasions— 
the length of time they continued on the ground 
in devotional exercises—and the great numbers 
who have fallen down under religious impressions 
—on each of these particulars I shall make some 
remarks. 
With respect to the largeness of the assemblies. 
It is generally supposed that at many places there 
were not fewer than 8, 10, or 12 thousand people 
—at a place called Cane Ridge meeting-house, 
many are of opinion that there were at least 20 
thousand, there were 140 wagons which came 
loaded with people, besides other wheel carriages. 
Some persons had come 200 miles. The largeness 
of these assemblies was an inconvenience—they 
were too numerous to be addressed by one speaker, 
it therefore became necessary for several ministers 
to officiate at the same time at different stands: 
this afforded an opportunity to those who were but 
slightly impressed with religion to wander to and 
fro between the different places of worship, which 
created an appearance of confusion and gave ground 
to such as were unfriendly to the work to charge it 
with disorder. Another cause also conduced to 
the same effect; about this time the people began 
to fall down in great numbers under serious im- 
pressions: this was a new thing among Presby- 
terians: it excited universal astonishment, and 
created a curiosity which could not be restrained 


when people fell even during the most solemn 


parts of divine service : those who stood near were 
so extremely anxious to see how they were affec- 
ted, that they often crowded about them so as to 
disturb the worship. But these causes of disorder 
were soon removed: different sacraments were 
appointed on the same Sabbath, which divided the 
people. and the falling down became 60 familiar as 
to excite no disturbance. 

In October I attended three Sacraments, at each 


propriety ; when persons fell, those who were near 
took care of them, and every thing continued quiet 
until the worship was concluded. | 

The length of time that people continue at the 
places of worship, is another important circum- 
stance of the Kentucky revival: at Cane Ridge 
they met on Friday and Gont:nued till Wednesday 
evening, night and day without intermission, either 
in the public or private exercises of devotion; and 
with such earnestness that heavy showers of rain 
were not sufficient to disperse them. On other 
Sacramental occasions they generally continued on 
the ground until Monday or ‘Tuesday evening ; and 
had not the preachers been exhausted and obliged 
to retire, or had they chosen to prolong the worship 
they might have kept the people any length of 
time they pleased, and all this was, or might have 
been done, in a* country where less than twelve 
months before the Clergy found it difficult to de- 
tain the people during the usual exercises of the 
Sabbath. The practice of camping on the ground 
was introduced, partly by necessity, and partly by 
inclination; the assemblies were generally too 
large to be received by any common neighbour- 
hood; every thing indeed was done which hospi- 
tality and brotherly kindness could do, to accommo- 
date the people: public and private houses were 
opencd, and free invitations given to all persons 
who wished to retire. Farmers gave up their 
meadows before they were mown to supply the 
horses; yei notwithstanding all this liberality, it 
would have been impossible in many cases, to have 
accommodated the whole assemblies with private 


Y | lodgings: but besides the people were unwilling 


to suffer any interruption in their devotions; and 
they formed an attachment to the place where 
they were continually seeing so many careless 
sinners receiving their first impressions, and so 
many Deisis constrained to call on the formerly 
despised name of Jesus; they conceived a senti- 
ment like what Jacob felt at Bethel. “ Surely the 
Lord is in this place.” “ This is none other but 


-the house of Gud, and this is the gate of heaven.” 


The number of persons who have fallen down 
under serious impressions in this revival, is another 
matter worthy of attention, and on this I shall be 
more particular, as it seems to be the principal 
cause why this work should be more suspected of 
enthusiasm than some other revivals. | 

At Cane Ridge Sacrament it is generally sup- 
posed nut less than one thousand persons fell pros- 
trate to the ground, among whom were many infi- 
dels. At one sacrament which 1 attended, the 
number that fell was thought to be more than three 
hundred. Persons who fall are generally such as 
had manifested symptoms of the deepest iupres- 
sions for some time previous to that event. It is 
common to see them shed: tears plentifully for 
about an hour, 

Iinmediately before they become totally power- 
less they are seized with a general tremor and 
sometimes, though not often, they utter one or two 
piercing shrieks in the moment of falling ; persons 
in this situation are often affected in different de- 
grees; sometimes when unable to stand or sit 
they have the use of their hands and can converse 
with perfect composure. In other cases they are 
unable to speak, the pulse becomes weak, and they 
draw a difficult breath about once in a minute: in 
some instances their extremities become cold, and 
pulsation, breathing, and all the signs of life for- 
sake them for nearly an hour; persons who have 
been in this situation have uniformly avowed that 
they felt no bodily pain, that they had the entire 
use of their reason and reflection, and when re- 
covered, they could rela'e every thing that had 
been said or done near them, or which could possi- 
bly fall within their observation. From this it ap- 
pears that their falling is neither common fainting, 
nor a nervous affection. Indeed this strange phe- 
nomenor appears to have taken every possible turn 
to baffle the conjecture of those who are not wil- 
ling to consider it a supernatural work. Persuns 
have sometimes fallen on their way from public 
worship; and sometimes after they had arrived at 
home, and in sorne cases when they were pursuing 
their common business on their farms, or when re- 
tired fur secret devotion. It was above observed 
that persons generally are seriously affected for 
some time previous to their falling; in many cases 
however it is otherwise. Numbers of thoughtless 


sinners have falfen as as if struck with 
n 


lightning. Many professed Infidels, and other 
vicious characters, have been arrested in this way, 
an sometimes at the very moment when they 
were uttering blasphemies against the work. 


At the beginning of the revival in Shelby 
county, the appearances, as related to me by eye- 
witnesses, were very surprising indeed. The revi- 
val had before this spread with irresistible power 
through the adjacent counties; and many of the 
pious had attended distant sacraments with great 
benefit. These were much engaged, and felt un- 
usual freedom in their addresses at the throne of 
grace, for the outpouring of the divine Spirit at the 
approaching sacrament in Shelby. The sacrament 
came on in September. The people, as usual, met 
on Friday: but all were languid, and the exer- 
cises went on heavily. On Saturday and Sunday 
morning it was no better, at length the communion 
service commenced, every thing was still lifeless: 
whilst the minister of the place was speaking at 
one of the tables, without any unusual animation, 
suddenly there were several shrieks from different 
parts of the assembly; instantly persons fell in 
every direction; the feelings of the pious were 
suddenly revived, and the work progressed with 
extraordinary power, till the conclusion of the 
solemuity: this phenomenon of falling is common 
to all ages, sexes, and characters; and when they 
fall they are differently exercised. Some pious 
people have fa!len under a sense of ingratitude and 
hardness of heart, and others under affecting mani- 
festations of thé love and goodness of Gop. Many 
thoughtless persons under legal convictions, have 
obtained comfort before they arose. But per- 
haps the most numerous class consists of those who 
fall under distressing views of their guilt, who arise 
with the same fearful apprehensions, and continue 
in that state for some days, perhaps weeks, before 
they receive comfort. I have conversed with many 
who fell under the influence of comfortable feel- 
ings, and the account they gave of their exercises 
while they lay entranced was very surprising. I 
know not how to give you a better idea of them 
than by saying that in many cases 7 appearcd to 
surpass the dying exercises of Dr. Finley: their 
minds appeared wholly swallowed up in contem- 
plating the perfections of deity, as illustrated in the 
plan of salvation, and whilst they lay apparently 
senseless, and almost lifeless, their minds were 
more vigorous and their memories more retentive 
and accurate than they had ever been before. I 
have heard men of respectability assert that their 
manifestations of Gospel truth were so clear as to 
require some caution when they began to spcak, 
lest they should use language which might induce 
their hearers to suppose they had seen those things 
with their bodily eyes; but at the same time they 
had seen no image nor sensible representation, nor 
indeed any thing besides the old truths contained 
in the Bible. 

Among those whose minds were filled with the 
most delightful communications of divine love, I 
but seldom observed any thing extatice Their ex- 
pressions were just and rational, they conversed 
with calmness and composure, and on their first re- 
covering the use of speech, they appeared like 
persons recovering from a violent disease which 
had left them on the borders of the grave. I have 
sometimes been present when persons who fell 
under the influence of convictions obtained relief 
before they arose; in these cases it was impossible 
not to observe how strongly the change in their 
minds was depicted in their countenances; instead 
of a face of horror and despair, they assumed one 
open, luminous, serene, and expressive of all the 
comfortable feelings of religion. As to those who 
fall down under legal convictions and continue in 
that state, they are not different from those who re- 
ceive convictions in other revivals, excepting that 
their distress is more severe. Indeed extraordinar 


there were supposed to be four or five thousand 


people, and everything was conducted with strict 


power is the leading characteristic of this revival, 


both saints and siuners have more striking die- 
coveries of the realities of another world tian I 
have ever known on any other occasion. 

I trust | have said enough on this subject to en- 
able you to judge how far the charge of enthusi- 
asin is applicable to it: Lord Lyttleton in his let- 
ter on the conversion of St. Paul observes (I think 
justly) that enthusiasm is a vain self-righteous 
spirit, swelled with self-sufficiency and disposed to 
glory in its religious attainments. If this be a 
good definition there has been perhape as little en- 
thusiasm in the Kentucky revival as in any other; 
never have [ seen more genuine marks of that hu- 
mility which disclaims the merit of its own duties, 
and looks to the Lord Jesus Christ as the. only 
way of acceptance with God, I was indeed highly 
pleased to find that Christ was all and all in their 
religion, as well as in the religion of the Gospel. 
Christians in their highest attainments seemed 
most sensible of their entire dependance on divine 
grace, and it was truly affecting to hear with what 
agonizing anxiety awakened sinners inquired for 
Christ, as the only physician wio could give them 
any help. Those who call these things enthusiasm 
ought to tell us what they understand by the Spi- 
rit of Christianity. In fact, sir, this revival ope- 
rates as our Saviour promised the Holy Spirit 
should when sent inte the world, it convinces of 
sin, of righteousness, and of judgment, a strong 
confirmation to my mind, both that the promise is 
divine, and that this is a remarkable fulfilment of 
it. It would be of little avail to object to all this, 
that probably the professions of many were coun- 
terfeited ; such an objection would rather establist: 


ality there can be no counterfeit, and besides when 
the general tenor of a wofk is such as to dispose 


Christian character, and to let the world know, 
that 2 far from being ashamed of our faith, we 
glory to it; and that in leaving our institutions as 
a legaty to our children, to be banded in turn to 
theirs, it may be seen to have been our main con- 
cern, to teach them “the fear of the Lord which 
is the beginning of wisdom, and to depart from 
evil which is understanding.” The sanction and 
principles of the Gospel, ought to be just as famil- 
lar in the schoo! room, as the rules of reading and 
spelling ; and if they were made so, it would ob- 
viate the objection which many now feel to reli- 
gious istruction, by making it easy and natural ; 
and in that way, interesting, rather than repulsive 
to the scholars. If you dress up religion in black 
crape, and tol! the bell, and put on a funeral c. un- 
tenance, every time it is introduced, they will 
dread it as they do passing by a grave yard in the 
dark; and it may do them more harm than good ; 
but if you represent it as it is, full of light, and 
love, and mercy ; of joy and peace to all who cor- 
dially embrace it, it cannot fail of commending 
itself to their reason and consciences ; and of early 
bringing thousands, under the blessing of heaven, 
to the saving knowledge of the truth. 

I} have not the school laws of any other State 
before me; but in what light the early settlers of 
Massachusetts regarded the religious education of 
their chiidren, will be seen in the following ex- 
tract from one of their statutes, passed in 1683: 

“ Forasmuch as it greatly concerns the welfare of 
this country, that the youth thereof be educated, not 
only in guod literature, but in sound doctrine :—this 
Court doth therefore cofhmend it to the serious consid. 


lege, and of the select men in the several towns, not 
o admit, or suffer any such to be continued in the 


what it meant to destroy, for where there is no re-| ¢tation and special care of the overseers of the Col- 


the more insincere professors to counterfeit whut 
is right, the work itself must be genuine; but as 
an eye-witness in the case, I may be permitted to 
declare that the professions of those under relli- 
gious convictions were generally marked with 
such a degree of engagedness and feeling as wil- 
ful hypocrisy could hardly assume—the language 
of the heart when deeply impressed is very distin- 
guishable from the language of affectation. Upon 
the whole, sir, I think the revival in Kentucky 
rem the most extraordinary that have ever 
visited the Church of Christ, and, all things con- 
sidered, peculiarly adapted to the circumstances of 
that country. Infidelity was triumphant and reli- 
gion at the point of expiring. Something of an 
extraordinary nature seemed necessary to arrest 
the attention of a giddy people, who were ready to 
conclude that Christianity was a fable, and futuri- 
tyadream. ‘his et Pi done it; it has con- 
founded infidelity, awed vice into silence, and 
brought numbers beyond calculation, under serious 
impressions, 
’hilst the blessed Saviour wns calling home his 
people, and building up his Church in this remark- 
able way, opposition could not be silent. At this 
I hinted above; but it is proper to observe, that 
the clamorous opposition which assailed the work 
] its commencement has been in a great measure 
rne down before it. A large proportion of those 
who have fallen, were at first opposers, and their 
example has taught others to be cautious, if it hes 
not taught them to be wise. 
I have written on this subject, to a greater 
length than I first intended, but if this account 
should give you any satisfaction, and be of an 
benefit to the common cause, I shall be fully grati- 
fied. Yours with the highest esteem, 
G. Baxter. 


From the New York Observer. 


RELIGION THE ONLY SAFE BASIS OF 
POPULAR EDUCATION, 


Every wise master-builder of a noble public ed- 
ifice, makes it his first care, to lay a broad, deep, 
and solid foundation. To carry up his magnificent 
stories, and to lavish ever so much architectural 
skill upon them, without a foundation, would be 
lost labour. ‘Thousands, in passing by might ad- 
mire the just proportions and beautiful ornaments; 
but it would be a short-iived admiration. Its own 
weight would soon fissure the the walls of such a 
building : every gust of wind would make it totter, 
and the first tempest would level it with the 
— The sate is true of popular education. 

ith your milliuns of money, you may rear a 
magnificent structure; but it must rest upon the 
solid basis of virtue and religion, or it will not 
stand. It is wonderful to see how some men of 
great talents and large philantnropy, dream and 
vaticinate on this subject. Popular education is 
their idol—(if I may speak it without irreverence) 
is their Alpha and Omega. 

“Give us common schools,” they say, “and 
funds to support them ; let the whole land be stud- 
ded with school houses, well located, contrived, 
warmed, and ventilated; let every poor child in 
the State be educated at the public expense; let 
the whole youthful population of the country be 
instructed in the rudiments of all good learning ; 
let knowledge circulate as freely as the air of our 
mountains, and we have nothing to fear. In such 
hands, our free and glorious institutions will be 
safe and immortal.” But will they, in the ab- 
sence of the enlightening, restraining, and trans- 
forming influences of religion? Men need a great 
deal more, than what is commonly understuod by 
popular education, to elevate and guide them. 
They need some central, governing power, to rule 
the conscience, regulate the pulsations of the heart, 
and restrain the p.ssions: and there is no power 
but that of religion, strong enough to do it. Know- 
ledge is power to do evil as well as good. Uncon- 
trolled by moral principle and religious sanctions, 
it is always to be dreaded. It is like a sword in 
the hands of a well trained bandit; the keener and 
more polished, the more dangerous. 

Let me ask those who have a sort of instinctive 
dread of religious instruction in our common 
schools, to consider what it is; and what kind of 
influence it will have over our children, provided 
they can be made to understand, embrace, and 
practice it. Is ita friend, or an enemy to their 
highest welfare? Does it not, in its most compre- 
hensive sense, include a belief in the being and 
perfections of God; in the revelation of his will to 
man; in man’s obligation to obey his commands; 
in a state of rewards and punishments; in piety 
of heart, and in the practice of all moral duties? 
And what is there here to be afraid of! Suppose 
now, that every child in every common school 
throughout the length and breadth of the United 
States, could not only be taught, every day, but 
induced, to “fear God and keep his command- 
ments?” Would there be any more lying, swear- 
ing, quarreling, cheating, or stealing; any more 
youthful dissipation; any more gray hairs brought 
down to the grave by filial ingratitude? Would 
not every school be more orderly, studious, and 
flourishing ; and every family more happy ? Would 
not all these millions of children, as they come 
forward into |:f., make better husbands and wives, 
fathers, and mothers, neighbours, and friends, ru- 
lers, and citizens? Would not the whole face of 
society be chanved, and changed infinitely for the 
better, in a single generation ; and could the same 
influence be perpetuated in the school, from gene- 
ration to generation, would not every living soul 
have reason to rejoice in the mighty change? 
Would it not produce just such a state of society 
as one would wish to live in, and to Jeave his dear- 
est friends in, when removed himself by the stroke 
of death! 

The truth is, and it cannot be too earnestly in- 
sisted on, that education ought to be conducted on 
strictly Christian principles, through every stage 
of its progress, from the primary school room, up 
to the college and university. Nothing short of 
this, is worthy of an enlightened and professedly 
Christian people. Every common school ought to 
be made a nursery of piety, as well as of elemen- 
tary learning; and certainly will be, in that co- 
ming day of millennial glory, when ‘all shall 
know the Lord from the least even to the great- 


est.” Religion should be so wrought into all our 
Yystems of education, as to give them a decidedly 


ce or place of teaching, educating, and instructing 
youth, or children in the college, or schools, that have 
inanifested themselves unsound in the faith, or scanda. 
lous in their lives, and have not given satisfaction, ac. 
cording to the rules of Christ.” 


In agreement with the design and spirit of this 
ancient statute, is the seventh section of the law, 
entitled Public Fnstruction, now in force. 


“It shall be the duty of the president, professors, 
and tutors at Cambridge, and of the several colleges, 
and of all preceptors and teachers of academics, and 
all other instructers of youth, to exert their best en- 
deavours, to impress on the minds of children and 
youth committed to their care and instruction, the 
principles of piety, justice, and a sacred regard to 
truth; love to their country, hugpanity and universal 
benevoleace; sobriety, industry, and frugality; chas- 
tity, moderation, and temperance; and those other 
virtues, which are the ornament of human society, 
and the basis upon which a republican constitution is 
fownded; and it shall be the duty of such instructers, 
to endeavour to lead their pupils, as their ages and 
capacities will adinit, into a clear understanding of the 
tendency of the above mentioned virtucs, to preserve 
and perfect a republican constitution, and sccure the 
blessings of liberty, as well as to promote their future 
happiness, and also to point out to them the evil ten- 
sever of the opposite vices.”—Revised Statutes, chap- 
ter 23. 


How deeply indebted Massachusetts is, to this 
wise and sound legislation, in connexion with the 
other equally wise provisions of her school laws, 
for the virtue and intelligence of all classes of her 
citizens, scarcely admits of calculation; and the 
more firmly she adheres to this enlightened policy, 
in the management of her common schools and 


Y| higher eeminaries of learning, the brighter will 


her prospects be of a still nobler destiny. 


Devotional Exercises. 

One of the most obvious methods of keeping 
alive a sense of the Divine presence, and of con- 
stant dependence upon God, and accountableness 
to him in our schools, no less than our families, is 
by opening and closing each day with reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, these exercises, when de- 
voutly and properly performed, have the happiest 
tendency to collect the thoughts, repress wrong 
emotions, promote good order, beget and strength- 
en good resolutions, and excite the schulars to dili- 
gence in their studies. On the part of the teach- 
ers, leading in these devotional exercises twice a 
day, is a sort of religious pledge, that they will be 
faithful to their high trust, and do nothing incon- 
sistent with the sentiments which they utter in 
prayer. Is it not passing strange, that one sylla- 
ble of objection should ever be whispered, in a 
Christian community, against a practice which is 
so consonant to the dictates of natural, as well as 
revealed religion? Who ever thinks of objecting 
to morning and evening prayers in our colleges 
and universities, and why then should they be in- 
terdicted, or complained of, in our commonschools? 
[s any body afraid that sectarianism will creep in 
through this door? Is the Bible a sectarian book! 
Is there any danger of sectarian prayers? Who 
ever heard such a prayer in the school room? En- 
ter any sc'i00l house you please, “ where prayer is 
wont to be made”—listen and judge for yourselves. 
You shall heaF the language of invocation, of 
thanksgiving, of confession, of supplication. God 
is addressed as infinite in every perfection: his 
unceasing care and bounty are gratefully acknow- 
ledged—his gracious benediction is invoked upon 
the circle of young immortals thus convened, or 
just about to be dismissed and return to their 
homes—the pardon of all their sins is fervently 
implored, through his mediation, who said, “ Suf- 
fer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven.” The 
teacher prays, that God will shed down his choi- 
cest blessings upon the school ; that he will adopt 
the children into his family and write their names 
in the book of life; that he will spare their lives, 
and give them health; that he will bless them in 
all their studies and keep them from sin and from 
temptation; that he will make them blessings to 
their parents and prepare them for great useful- 
ness in future life; that he will make them good 
- holy, and train them up for his heavenly king- 

om. 

Now if this is sectarianism, I would that it might 
prevail, not only in all the primary schools in the 
country, but in every other seminary. It is just 
that sectarianism, which I am sure the Bible 
teaches, and God approves ; = what every pious 
parent wishes to have indelibly engraven on the 
memory and the hearts of his children. 

But I hear some one say, “ This is all preach- 
ing. I do not send my chi'd_to school to learn to 
pray, but to read and write and cypher, and goas 
much further as he can in getting his education.” 
Indeed! And will a few minutes spent in devo- 
tional exercises, morning and evening, hinder your 
child from pursuing his studies to the best advan- 
tage? Is all the time lost which is spent in re- 
cognizing our dependence upon God, and implo- 
ring his blessing! Does any parent in the nation 
believe it? For my part, nothing would rejoice 
me more, than to have my chidlren learn to pray, 
“in spirit and in truth,” from the lips of a pious 
teacher. 

Nay,” says the dbjector, “let them hear pray- 
ers at home, and study at school, and not mix up 
religion and learning in this way.” And does he 
pray in his family? This is joyful news, if it be 
true. But did anybody ever hear such an objec- 
tion from praying lips! What multitudes of 
children are there in this Christian land, who will 
never hear the voice of prayer from one week and 
month to another, unless they hear it in the school 
room; and who is it that says, they ought to be 
Wrought up heathen, or that the common school is 
no place for teaching religion? This may be the 
language of a few, but it is not the voice of the 
people, in any section of our country. I am per- 
suaded, that it only wants teachers of the right 
stamp, andthe influence of all good and enlight- 
ened men, to make religious education popular, 
throughout the east and the west, the north and 
the south. In the great majority of cases, even 
parents of the worst principles and habits, secretly 
rejoice at it. They know it is right, and that there 
is safety in nothing short of it—Dr. Humphreys. 


EXPERIENCE. 


Experience is the most eloquent of preachers, 
but she never has a large congregation 


From the Londuw Christian Guardian. 
I“NEVER PRAYED. 


Severe aud sudden sickness scized a you 
friend of mine, and | hastened to his bed side. In 
the inidst of conversation which seemed to make 
little or no impressien on his mind, I was led to 
inquire, * Did you ever pray?” A faint and hesi- 
tating “ Nu,” was the melancholy answer. A host 
of sad thoughts crowded on me, awakened by this 
reply. A youth of some eighteen or twenty sum- 
mers was stretched on a dying bed. He had lived 
in the midst of the means of grace, had beem 
taught the nature and the duties of religion—had 
been externally moral in his deportment—but had 
never prayed. He had becn taug!.t that he wasa 
sinner, but had never asked to be forgiven. He 
knew that he was under the curse of the law of 
God, and exposed to everlasting destruction from 
the presence of the Lord; but he had never asked 
God to deliver him from the danger of hell, and 
prepare him for the enjoyment of heaven. 

1 was distressed beyond measure. It appeared 
incredible, but I had no reason to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the dying youth. Taking his hand, I 
addressed him in words similar to these : 

** My dear friend, did you never pray? Youa 
creature dependent on your Creator for every 
breath you draw, for every mercy you enjoy, for 
every power you possess, did you never thank that 
Creator for these gifts? A sinful creature—hav- 
ing no hope and without God in the world—ready 
to perish under guilt That would ruin the universe 
—did you never pray for mercy? Brought up in 
the enjoyment of the Gospel, and often told of 
that Saviour who died for just such sinners as you 
are, did you never go to that Redeemer, and in the 
dust, at the foot of his cross, acknowledge your 
vileness, and sue for an interest in his pardoning 
and atoning blood? Look, |! beseech you, at the 
sacrifice that God has made for you. k at the 
sins which have separated between you and God. 
Consider the infinite debt which you owe your 
Maker, and your infinite inability to pay that debt, 
and then say if vou ought not to pray for a dis- 
charge. Consider that you are not only a debtor. 
bankrupt, and in prison, but a criminal condemned 
already, and awaiting the day of execution to ar- 
rive. Another has undertaken to discharge your 
debt, and waits but for you to ask his aid. He 
has consented to suffer the penalty of the law in 
your stead, and justify you in the presence of 
your condemning judge, but he will extend the 
benefits of his clemency to you only on condition 
that you will ask believing. You are a sinner, dy- 
ing in yoursins. Death is feeling for your heart- 
strings now, and will soon break them. The frail 
thread of lite holds you out of a burning hell. You 
must perish unless you pray. Pray, and perhaps 
you may be saved.” 

With such words I urged the duty of prayer on 
this dying friend, and the insensibility with which 
they-were heard, was as great as that with which 
the multitudes of sinners listen to the same en- 
treaties, when death does not appear so near. The 
work of death is going on, and that youth does 
uot pray. I went from his bed side, reflecting 
that perhaps disease had made him still more in- 
sensible than thosre in health, and if I made the 
appeal to them I might meet with more success. 
Some of them have doubtless read this, and 
wondered that a sinner could die without prayer. 
But is it not more strange that one can live with- 
out prayer? Can you lie down at night and trust 
yourself to sleep, without prayer, when you know 
that you are in the hands of an offended God who 
holds you in béing, and might in an instant drop 
you into devouring fire? Can you presume on his 
goodness without so much as asking him to keep 
you while you cannot keep yourself? Can you 
wake in the morning, and begin the business of 
the day without once thinking of Him who watch- 
ed over you while you slept, and whose hand was 
your shield? Can you pursue the world and never 
ask His aid in whose hand are all your ways— 
who must favour your plans or they will fail? And 
these are but common obligations. ‘These would 
bind though there were no such thing as sin and | 
misery, or holiness and heaven. A wretch, who 
believes there isa God, and denies every thing 
else, ought to pray. But you believe more than 
this. You believe that the Bible is the word of 
God, and that every word of that book will have a 
certain fulfilment. You know that you must pray 
or God will never have mercy on yourroul. And 
knowing this, and knowing that God is waiting to 
be gracious, you refuse to pray. 

Should the king come to the door of your cell, 
where you were waiting for the day of death to 
come, and offer to grant a full and instant pardon, 
if you would fall down on your knees, and confess 
with penitence your sin, and trusting in his un- 
bought goodness would plead with him for mercy, 
would you plead? If he should come to you on 
the scaffold as you were on the point of suffering. 
the penalty of the law, and make you the same 
offer, would you pray? There is not a more mis- 
erable evasion of duty than the plea which many 
put in that they cannot save themselves, and there- 
fore it is of no use to try. You do not feel the 
force of that objection. If you did, you would 
pray. Were you in captivity, dependent utterly 
on the will of your master for life and death, a 
would put all your hope of escape in prayer. You 
would fall down befire him whose chains were on 
you, and plead with earnestness and tears that he 
would have compassion and let you go. And the 
more sensible you were of the impossibility of de- 
liverance except through the mercy of your mas- 
ter, the stronger would be your supplications, and 
the more abundant your tears. And if you felt 
your deperdence on God for deliverance from hell, 
you would go down on your knees, and beg for 
your life asa dying man. 

Now God has constituted an inseparable con- 
nexion between your salvation and prayer. Your 
prayer will not make you better, or God more 
kind. Butif you are saved, he must save you, 
and he will be inquired of by you, to do this thing 
for you. Andoh! if you never prayed, pray now. 
If you have, pray more. Cry mightily unto God. 
Besiege his throne. 


Perhaps he will admit your plea, 
Perhaps will hear your prayer. 


No. There is no perhaps or peradventure in _ 
promise that God ever made. “Ask, and ye sha 

receive”—not perhaps you shall receive. *** Seek 
and ye shall find”—not peradventure ye shall find. 
“Knock and it shall be opened unto you. For 
every one that asketl receiveth—and he that seek- 
eth, findeth, and to him that knocketh, it shall be 


opened.” 


THE ALL-RECORDING PEN. 


It is related of Bishop Latimer, that when call- 
ed up for private examination before his Popish 
persecutors, he was at first not very particular as 
to the expressions he made use of, in his replies, 
“ But,” addéd that holy martyr, when narrating the 
circumstance, “I soon heard the pen going behind 
the arras, and found that all I said was taken down, 
and then I was careful enough of what I uttered.” 
Such, brethren, will be the effect of a sincere, be- 
lief in this high attribute of the Almighty, upon 
your own lives and conversations. If once you can 
only realize, the fact, that while you are acting, 
talking, thinking, upon earth, the pen is going in 
heaven, that every word and every thought is 


or engendered here, we shall have no more care- 
less, thoughtless, inconsistent walking. No, the 
eye of a child would have prevented many a deed, 
of which your hearts and consciences are ashamed, 
and shall the eye of an all-seeing God do less? 
Can you believe that God knows al!, sees all, heara 
all, that passes, and yet scarcely ever be influenced 
by it for a single moment? If you are thus indif- 
ferent, you do not really believe in an omnicient 
God. For instance, you affect to be restreined 
from outward actions lest you disobey God, and yet 
you do not blush to entertain the most unholy, li- 


centious, uncharitable, or ambitious thoughts. If 


NZ deeds, 


gid not conceal his excitement. 


known and recorded there, as soon as it is uttered - 


lindifference, “ John! 


a real faith in of 
» there coald nut be thie differeses. You might, 
and you certainly would stil! offend, both in thoughts 
but you would as certainly exere:se at 
least the same degree of dicipline over your 
thoughts as over your actions, because would 
feel that toa God of perfect knowledge they were 
synonymous, Isnvt, then, the motive, that we are 
all cfus so much more cautious with regard to 
actions and words, than to thoughts and desires, 
simply this? We kuow that man can take cog- 
nizance of the former, and that human laws and 
conventional arrangements which are violated will 
be redressed ; while in spite of our disavowal of it 
we do not absolutely realize the fact, that God is 
perfectly acquainted with the latter. We can hard- 
ly conceive, in the depths of our own minds, that 
the carrying forth an unholy ght into an un- 
holy action, renders it not in the least degree more 
palpable, or better known to God. This is practical 
unbelief, and little short of positive Atheism. Wo 
say that God is all eye, all ear, all knowledge, and 
we live as if He were absolutely blind, and deaf, 
and ignorant.—Blunt's History of Elisha. 


CONVERSION. 

A most interesting instance of conversion oc- 
curred through the instrumentality of Dr. Malan. 
A licentiate of the church of Scotland was pre- 
sent, of whom Dr. Malan had inquired personally, 
if he possessed the love of Christ. The young 
gentleman opposed Dr, Malan’s views with great 
heat and argument, and at length -begged him to 
go into a private room that they might converse 
together with more freedom, hen they had 
shut the door, the licentiate proposed prayer. * No,’ 
said Dr. Malan, ‘I will not pray with you, for I 
am convinced that you know not the love of 
Christ; but I will pray for you;” and they knelt 
in prayer. The argument was then continued for 
a great length, but such was the effect of Dr. 
Malan’s address, that when they returned to the 
company, the licentiate was in great agitation, and 
When he went 
to his lodgings, instead of retiring to bed, he sat 
down to write a refutation of Dr. Malan’s views, 
with a clearness and power of argument, as he 
thought, such as he could not command in conver- 
sation, and he continued writing till four o'clock 
in the morning. Then, when he rose and looked 
at his manuscripts, and ran over his train of rea- 
soning, a sudden flash of conviction, a light hke 
that which shone on the mind of Paul in his way 
to Damascus, poured upon him, that he’ had been 
fighting against God, and was, indeed, a guilty, 
wretched, perishing sinner. He threw himself 
upon bis. knees, implored forgiveness through the 


blood of Christ, and that very hour obtained peace 


in his Redeemer. When he arose, and lonked 
at his watch, he found that it wanted but little of 
the time when Dr. Malan was to take his depar- 
ture in the morning’s coach. He hurried away, and 
finding him at the door of his house, just ready to 
set out, embraced him as his spiritue! father, de- 
claring that he had never known Christ till that 
morning. That same individual is now a devoted 
minister of the Lord Jesus in the city of Glasgow. 
—Cheever’s Letters. 


LEIGHTON. 


He seldom discoursed on eeculer matters, with- 
out happily and naturally throwing in sowie: apiri- 
tual reflections; and it was his professed opinion, 
that nothing takes off more from the authority of 
ministers and the efficacy of their messaye, than a 
custom of vain and frivolous conversation. Indeed, 
“he had brought himself into so —— a gra- 
vity, (writes his first biographer) that 1 never saw 
him laugh, and but seldom smile: and he ke 

himself in such a constant recollection, that I do 
not remember that I ever heard him say one idle 
word. He seemed to be in a perpetual medita- 
tion.” Although he was not at all. given to ser- 
monize, yet any little incident that fell under his 
observation, would cause some pious sentiment to 
drop from him; just as the slightest motion makes 
a brimful goblet run over. Meeting blind beg- 
gar one day, he observed: “ Methinks this poor 
sufferer cries out in behalf of the whole humen 
race, as its representative; and let what he so 
earnestly craves be given him, as readily as God 


bestows a cure on the spiritually blind who ask 


it.” ‘It is extremely severe,” said his sister to 
him, speaking of the season: “ But thou, O God, 
hast made summer and winter,” was his devout 
reply. Some one saying, “you have been to hear 
a sermon:” “I met a sermon,” was his answer, 
“a sermon de facto, for I met a corpse; and 
rightly and profitably are the funeral rites observ- 
ed, when the living lay it to heart.” Thus he'en- 
deavoured to derive spiritual good out of every 
passing circumstance, and to communicate good 


to others, 


ZEAL. 7 
Hardly any word in our mages is more mis- 
understood or abused than zeal. ‘True Christian 
zeal is a heavenly, gentle flame: it shines and 
warms, but knows not to destroy: it is the Spirit 
of Christ infused, with a sense of his love, into the 
heart: it isa generous philanthropy and benevo- 
lence, which, like the sun, diffuses itself to ever 
object, and longs to be the instrument of good, if 
possible, to the whole race of mankind; A sense 
of the worth of souls, the importance of unseen 
things, and the awful condition of unawakened 
sinners, makes it indeed earnest and importunate, 
but this it shows not by bitterness and constraint : 
but by an unwearied perseverance in attempting 
to overcome evil with good; it returne blessings 
for curses, prayers for ill treatment; and, though 
often reviled and affronted, cannot be discouraged 
from renewed efforts to make others partakers of 
the happiness itself 8: it knows how io 
express a becoming indignation against the errors 
and follies of men; but towards their persons it is 
all gentleness and compassion: it weeps (and 
would, if possible, weep tears of blood) over those 
who will not be persuaded ; but, while it plainly 
represents the consequences of their obstinacy, it 
trembles at its own declarations, and feels for 
them who cannot fee! for themselves, it is often 
grieved, but cannot be provoked. The zealous 
Christian is strictly observant of his own failings, 
candid and tender to the faults of others: he knows 
what allowances are due to the frailties of human 
nature, and the temptations of the present state, 
and willingly makes them; and though he dare 
not call evil good, cannot but judge according to 
the rule of the Scripture, yet he will conceal the 
infirmities of men as much as he can, will not 
speak of them without just cause, much less will 
he aggravate the case, or boast himself over them. 
Such is the nature of true apostolic zeal.—Rev 
John Newton. 


RELIGION OPENS THE HEART. 


The Rev. Mark Wilkes is, I believe, still alive. 
He was and still is well known in London. He 
is an eminent divine, a pious and most worthy man; 
and a considerable wit withal.—God has placed 
him in easy circumstances, has also given him a 
warm and charitable heart. No coneaving. poor 
man went away sorrowlully from Mark Wilkes’ 
door. One day a poor man belonging to his church, 
who had something of Mark Wilkes manner, as to 
the manner of wit—and who certainly was a very 
worthy and pious man—came to his door, and 
told his minister, that“ his poor wife had just 
been confined and that she had brought him anoth- 
er fine child. But then so it is,” added he “God 
has not given us this day, a morsel of bread in the 
house.” “ Ah!” said Mark Wilkes, affecting great 
I have always understood 
that when God sends a child into this world, he 
also sends bread with it.”—“ Most true your R 
verence, cried John, “ God’s goodness always does 
eo; but then he has sent the child to me—and the 
bread to you. And therefore it is that I have come 
for some of it.” “Come in, John, cried Mark 
W)lkes,” as a tear coursed down his cheek— 
“come in and take as much as you want.—Ref. 
Dutch Magazine. 
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THE PRESBYTERIAN. 
“SATURDAY, MARCH 7, feto. 


Three Dollars if poid within siz months, 
Two Dellere nad Fifty Cents in advance. 


To have concluded, 

after due deliberation, not to pablich the remarks of 

' ' Junior, as we are persuaded they would elicit a 

reply, in which it might be necessary to allude to 

cases which would give the subject an unpleasant 
persona) aspect. 

We have received several very long obituary 

notices, which our ignorance of all concerned, 

_ prevents us from publishing. We wish in all 

cases of this kind, that writers would study to pe 


short. | 

An Oversiont.—In requesting certain papers 
to publish the fist of publications of the Presbyte- 
rian Board of Publication, the name of the Presby- 
terian Advocate of Pittsburg was omitted by an 
oversight. We hope the editor of that paper will 
notice this correction, and publish the list as re- 

quested. 
Osserver.—We are happy to an- 
nounce the re-appearance of this valuable journal. 


Ocr Psatmopy.—This subject, as it may be 
seen, has awakened considerable attention. Five 
different writers have adverted to it in our col- 

_umne, and if the question is to be decided by vote, 
our original correspondent, whose fifth number ap- 
, pears to-day, will, on one point at least, be out- 
voted. To a certain extent, we have expressed 
our concarrence in his views, and as this seems 
to have excited some surprise, it may be neces- 
sary to be a little more definite in the expression 
of our opinion. Right or wrong, we have always 
- supposed that in the act of praise, there should 
be acommemoration of the perfections of the ob- 
' ject of praise. This may be more or less direft, 
‘and in this way, the field i¥ sufficiently extended 
for the richest variety. Most of the Psalms of 
David are direct in their address, some, however, 
celebrate in a more indirect mode the divine glory. 
In the firat Psalm, for instance, although there is 
no direct address to God, yet the methods of the 
divine providence in the exaltation of the righte- 
ous, and in the overthrow of the wicked, are cele- 
brated. Soin the second Psalm, the Psalmist 
expatiates on the majesty of God, who sitting in 
the heavens, regards with contempt the puny 
efforts of earthly kings to subvert the kingdom of 
Messiah. These Psalms, therefore, may be sung 
as directly commemorative of the divine perfec- 
tions; they have not the slightest tendency to di- 
vert the attention of the worshipper from the true 
intent of the act in which he is engaged. What 
some have profanely styled, “‘ David’s cursing 
psalms,” are not to be regarded as the expression 
of David’s feelings against his personal enemies, 
but as divinely inspired predictions of God’s in- 
tention to punish his enemies and the enemies of 
his Church. It is with this understanding that 
they properly constitute a part of Christian Psal- 
mody, a8 they unfold the glorious justice of God, 
in the preservation of his Church and the discom- 

fiture of its enemies. . 

Now while we admit that it is exceedingly 
difficult to draw the line between what may and 
what may not be sung with propriety in the pub- 
lic praises of God, yet we are sure that the line 
must be drawn somewhere. Music is a lawful 
auxiliary to religious emotion, and we see no im- 

_ propriety in setting any piece of devotional poetry 
to music, to be sung privately by the Christian in 
awakening devout feelings in his heart. He may} 

either read or sing it, as he finds it most pleasant 
and refreshing ; but when it becomes a question 
what shall be sung in the public assembly, and 
professedly as an act of worship to the great God, 
our liberty of choice is restricted by the very na- 
ture of the act. A Christian might find it instruc- 
tive and refreshing in private, to repeat in a kind 
of recitative or chaunt Young’s Night Thoughis, 
but would it be allowable to do so in public as an 
act of worship! A compeny of Christians may, as 
they stand on the deck of the missionary ship, sing 
their farewell, in which they address the mission- 
ary, and tell him to go to the heathen, and neither 
to fear the raging ocean, the pestilential climate, 
or the difficulties of his work ; but whether, when 
we are professedly engaging in the public worship 
of God, by singing his praises, we are authorized 
to direct our song to a fellow creature, is a widely 
different question. Our chief desire then is, that 
a@ distinction should be made between what is al- 
lowable to a Christian in his private capacity in 
awakening devout feeling, and what is due from 
him when he comes publicly to celebrate the di- 
vine praises. The peculiar affection which we 
may have for particular hymns from the remem- 
brance of the refreshment we have derived from 
them, should not blind us to this distinction. 
We regard it as a question of no small moment, 
whether the unbounded latitude indulged in fra- 
ming hymns, has not had a sensible effect in low- 
ering the exalted standard of praise. May we 

‘not ofien be singing for our own entertainment, or 

for the pleasurable excitation of our animal feel- 
ings, when we ought to be expressing our awe of 
the divine majesty? May we not be led away, by 
the style of the address, from the profound hom- 
age which the act implies we are rendering to 
God? In our humble opinion, to praise God for} 
his majesty, power, dominion, justice, goodness, 

‘word, providence, and grace, is one thing, and to 
address impenitent sinners is another; whether 

they should be confounded in public worship as 

‘one and the same thing, is the point in contro- 
versy. 

We seem to have alarmed some of our corres- 
pondents by recommending the “ pruning knife,” 
but it should be recollected that the use of the 
pruning knife is very different from the use of the 
axe which is laid at the root. We do not wish to} 
destroy, but to promote fruitfulness by lopping off 
excrescences. Many hymns are in common use, 
which are characterized by nothing but a lame or 
forced versification, and if some of these have crept 
into our collection, where the harm of removing 
them? As we did not design to write an essay, 
we wil] not pursue the subject. We express our 
‘views, knowing that they will have no weight 
‘with the jadicious reader, if they are mistaken 
ones, and certainly without any intention of perti- 
nacioualy enforcing them. We are not remarka- 
bie for fastidiousness, and will very quietly submit 
to the decision of the General Asseinbly, (as we 

hope all others will) persuaded that they will 
adopt no collection, which will not furnish enough 

~ toomeet the wants of all who wish to celebrate 


the:praises of God. 


whole frame of society, there ie a mutasl chain 
of dependence aod influence. No individual can 
isolated ; above and below him, he is insepa- 
rably linked with others, to whom he imparts and 
from whom he receives influences, either hurtful 
or salutary. The life time, or even the single act 
of a man, may be felt for ever in its consequences. 
There is no consideration more frightful than that 
the evil of a man’s life shold be perpetuated 
among his posterity, and yet this is a matter of 
daily illustration. As long as the press perpet- 
vates Paine’s Age of Reason, the diabolical inhu- 
manity of ite author in the first publication, will 
continue to flow through society like a poisoned 
stream, carrying death to all whodrink. Good 
influence, depending on the same connexion, is 
likewise potent. ‘The fountain af a good action 
will meander in many a healthful rivulet. A pleas- 
ing example is well known. The celebrated 
Cotton Mather was moch impressed with the fol- 
lowing sentence contained in the speech of a Bri- 
tish envoy to the Duke of Brandenburg, “a capa- 
city to do good not only gives a title to it, but 
also makes the doing of ita duty.” This he re- 
garded as a golden maxim, and his whole life be- 
came the living illustration of it. Ino his preface 
to that excellent book, his “* Essays to do good,” 
he compares this sentence to solid gold suscepti- 
ble of ** wonderful dilatation,” and represents his 
book as nothing but a beating upon it to spread it 
over a greater surface. ‘I'hus a remark inciden- 
tally delivered in Europe on a state occasion, pow- 
erfully impresses an American clergyman, and 
has no small influence in producing a book which 
has always been admired for its practical influ- 
ence. But the chain of influence stops not here. 
Many have in their turn been indebted to this book 
for an impalse which gave a sensible colouring to 
the whole of their future life. Franklin was an 
illustrious instance of this. In a letter to Cotton 
Mather’s son, he says: ** Permit me to mention 
one little instance which, though it relates to my- 
self, will not be quite uninteresting to you. When 
{ was a boy, I met with a book entitled, Essays to 
do good, which I think was written by your fath- 
er. It had been so little regarded by its former 
possessor, that several leaves of it were torn 
out; but the remainder gave me such a turn of 
thinking, as to have an influence on my conduct 
through life; for I have always set a greater va- 
lue on the character of a doer of good, than any 
other kind of reputation, and if I have been, as 
you seem to think, a useful citizen, the public 
owes the advantage of it to that book.’’ 


Error or Younc Curistians.—The first ac- 
quisition of the true principles of religion is usu- 
ally attended with a very serious error respecting 
their subsequent operations. Young Christians 
generally entertain a vague opinion, that when 
they have once fairly started in the race, there will 
be few obstacles to retard their progress; that the 
difficulty in beginning is the only formidable one 
they will have to encounter, and that having once 
named the name of Christ it will be comparatively 
easy to depart from all iniquity. The first feel- 
ings of the recent convert are of a character to 
strengthen this pleasing delusion; a glorious light 
has dawned upon his mind; fresh and healthful 
affections move his bosom; he sées the glories of 
heaven and the vanity of the world strongly con- 
trasted; be has received new energies, which in 
their first exercise, seem like the wielding of a 
two edged sword, before which no man can stand ; 
the temptations of the world seem extinguished or 
powerless, and heaven is as it were, within his 
very grasp. The commencement of this new 
career is so delightful, that it would be difficult to 
persuade him that there can be any unpleasant 
change; and hence, in the conscious possession of 
glowing feelings, the young convert wonders to see 
more matured disciples, desponding, doubting, and 
mourning over the power of indwelling corruption, 
and not unfrequently charges them with insincerity 
or unfaithfulness. Secretly, at least, they are 
disposed to say, why do they not feel our warmth 
of zeal, our ardour of affection, our bold determi- 
nation to press into the kingdom of heaven ? 

This enthusiasm—we use the word in its best 
sense—is much sobered by experience. The young 
soldier who in his first battle, dashes into the 
thickest of the fight as if, with his single arm, he 
could annihilate a regiment of foes, is sobered by 
a few severe wounds; and although he loses not 
his courage, yet under the guidance of experience, 
he afterwards entertains a moderated opinion of his 
own prowess, and engages in the battle with 
greater circumspection, and deals out his blows 
with more prudence and judgment. So with the 
young Christian; in his first onset, he dashes in 
advance of the veteran warriors, imagines perhaps 
that they are deficient in courage and loyalty, but 
when he has tried the strength of his foes, he learns 
to be more wary and less self-confident. 

Weare far from saying that the first impres- 
sions of young converts are a delusion, but they are 
thus frequently associated with a delusion. The joy 
is spiritual, the zeal genuine, the love holy, but it 
is delusive to suppose that they are to meet with 
no checks and drawbacks. . The Lord in his con- 
descending goodness is generally pleased to enter- 
tain the returning prodigal with the choicest pro- 
visions of his house ; it is at first a time of feasting ; 
but when this indulgence has been granted, and the 
prodigal has become domesticated in the family, he 
must expect to take his share in the labour, to ex- 


ercise self-denial, and to encounter many things 


which are not the most agreeable to the flesh. 
Those who enlist in the army of Christ are not to 
expect the ease and security of peaceful times, but 
the difficulties and dangers of active warfare. The 
spiritual enemies that we are taught to expect, may 
apparently retire before the youthful soldier who 
has for the first time buckled on his armour, and 
leave him to imagine that he has effectually dis- 
comfited them ; but they do it only to watch for an 
advantage, and when they see him off his guard 
and intoxicated with a supposed victory, they pour 
in their shafts thick upon him, and bring his tower- 
ing hopes to the dust. 

On this subject young converts need counsel. 
We would not venture as some do, to say, you 
must expect your ardour to cool, and your love to 
abate, for they should anticipate no such reverse, 
and instead of regarding such a change as a matter 
of course, they should dread it as highly criminal; 
but we would say, regard the Christian life, not as 
a holiday enjoyment, bat as a warfare in which the 
courage will be tried, the powers of endurance 
taxed, and laborious and painful service demanded. 
It would be strange indeed if the malignant powers 
of hell should permit any one quietly to enter into 
the kingdom of heaven; it is not to be expected ; 
it never has occurred, and never will. The three 
great foes will employ the very formidable influ- 
enee they possess to detach the heart from God, 
and he is a fool who pretends to despise their 
power. They will use their blandishments, flat- 
teries, and enchantments; they will appeal to the 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


senses and excite the imagination; they will in- 
sinuate themselves into every secret place of the 
heart, and endeavour to give a direction to each of 
its feelings; they will beguile with subtlety and 
employ all the deceivableness of vorighteousness ; 
and in a thousand inconceivable ways, will at- 
tempt to diminish the obligations of religion aod 
lead from the practice of ite duties. To be igno- 
rant of their devices is to be exposed to a deadly 
battery without a shelter. There must be a con- 
test. The glorious crown is only to be won by 
successful conflict. Every step towards heaven is 
to be achieved by struggle and conquest. 

Young converts should be apprized that God has 
so ordered the Christian life, that the power of sin 
is to be weakened and advances in holiness made, 
only by successive and well directed efforts. Bad 
habits are not overcome or good ones confirmed in 
amoment. A knowledge of the human heart, of 
its weaknesses, its depravity, and its dependence, 
is to be acquired by encountering temptations, and 
the goodness of God, and the abounding love of 
Christ, by a happy escape from them. It is ne- 
cessary in every point of view that the Christian 
should be tried, and that in his way to heaven, he 
should encounter much tribulation, and he that 
supposes that he is exempt from these is in his 
hopes of religion a self-deceiver. 

Does the young Christian respond to this, by 
saying that such a representation is discouraging ? 
And why discouraging? Is not heaven worth the 
stroggle? Will a painful pilgrimage of a few years 
be comparable with the glory to be revealed? Is 
it not enough that God who is for ug is greater 
than all that can be against us? That severe as the 
struggle may be, the victory is certain? Yes, let 
the Christian know that in preparing for the con- 
flict, he prepares for the victory. é 


Matreg anp Manner 1n Preacuinc,—Char- 
nock thus distinguishes between the truth and the 
style in which it is set forth—a distinction which 
the ministers of Christ should never forget. 


“No man is renewed by phrases and fancies, 
those are only as the oil to make the nails of the 
sanctuary drive in the easier. Words then must be 
to make things intelligible; illustrations to make 
things delightfully intelligible, but the seminal vir- 
tue lies not in the husk and skin, but in the kernel, 
the rest dies, but the substance of the seed lives, 
and brings forth fruit; separate therefore between 
the husk and the.seed. The word does not work 
as it iselegant, but as it is divine, as it is a word of 
truth. Illustrations are but the ornaments of the 
temple, the glory of it is in the ark and mercy-seat. 
It is not the engraving upon the sword cuts, but 
the edge; nor the key, as it is gilt, opens, but as 
fitted to the wards. Your “faith must not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God,” 
1 Cor. ii. 5: it is the juice of the meat, and not 
the garnishings of the dish, that nourishes. Was 
it the word as a pleasant song, or as a divine seed 
that changed the souls of old, made martyrs smile 
in the midst of flames? It was the knowledge of 
the excellency of the promise and not worldly elo- 
quence made them with so much courage slight 
gibbets, stakes, and executioners; they bad learn- 
ed the truth as it is in Jesus.” 


“A LITTLE OUT OF THE Way.’’—This expres- 
sion is-often used to express a suspicion of ano- 
ther’s sanity, and it is frequently grossly mis- 
applied. A young gentleman with ample for- 
tune, surrounded by obsequious friends, who 
would willingly help him to spend his money, 
and strongly tempted by every worldly pleasure, 
is still obstinately bent on living a sedate and 
eober life. He spends his means in charity and 
benevolence rather than in ostentaticus display, 
courts the company of humble Christiane instead 
of the fashionable, refuses to participate in the 
vices of the times, and devoutly attends on the 
ordinances of God. He seems strangely insensi- 
ble to the world which he has the means of so 
fully enjoying, and is in earnest in looking for- 
ward toa future state of existence. All this is 
inexplicable to worldly friends, and in their ina- 
bility to account for such singularity of conduct, 
they conclude that “he is a little wrong,” “a 
little out of the way.” Or a young lady, who 
in addition to a family connexion which entitles 
her to a place in the best circles of society, pos- 
sesses beauty and accomplishments which would 
be sure to gain her many admirers, is still incor- 
rigibly insensible to these advantages. She re- 
fuses to shine in the ball room, never graces the 
theatre with her presence, has no taste for the 
fashions, pays few visits but those of benevo- 
lence ; and what is most strange, prefers a prayer 
meeting to a party! Now how can all this be 
accounted for except that * she is a little out of 
the way ;”’ if she is not absolutely mad, of which 
there are no very decisive symptoms, she must 
at least be “a little wrong” in her intellect. We 
sometimes too, see ministers of the Gospel who 
bring themselves under this suspicion, by doing 
more than the people expect of them, and even 
more than they wish them to do. They not only 
preach on the Sabbath, but show an earnestness 
in all their addresses which seems to intimate 
that they really regard their people as on the 
broad road to destruction ; they are always talk- 
ing of vital religion, and making the standard so 
high and spiritual that, as it is said, no one can 
reach it; and besides, they never can pay a 
friendly visit to the people of their charge, with- 
ont coming right down upon their consciences, 
instead of having a little friendly chat—about the 
times. Now to be so officious about other peo- 
ple’s souls, and to be always bringing to their 
minds the gloomy subjects of death, judgment, 
and eternity, surely argues that they are a * little 
wrong,” and that their minds are “+not quite 
right.”” We have heard of a minleter of the 
Gospel who was charged with being down right 
insane, because he preached as if he intended his 
words should take effect, and yet all the time, he 
supposed that he was speaking ‘ the words of 
truth and soberness.’’ ‘Thus people will take 
different views of the same subject, and what is 
regarded by some as the best exercise of reason, 
is estemed by others no better than insanity. 
There is, however, one singularity in this matter; 
persons are very seldom considered deranged for 
being in earnest in religion, when they have a 
prospect of dying, however they might be sus- 
pected if in full health, they should show the 
same earnestness. We leave the world to ac- 
count for this as they can. 

Still it must be acknowledged, that this phrase 
may be rightly applied in some cases, Thus for 
instance, when we see a young man, prodigally 
spending his money in gambling, racing, eating, 
drinking, laciviousness, and every species of riot- 
ous living, and at the same time remember, that 
such a course must in the nature of things, soon 
bring upon him painful bodily maladies, and pre- 
pare for him an early grave, to say nothing of the 
manner in which it may settle his eternal destiny, 
we strongly suspect that he is “a little out of the 
way,” or that he must be “a little wrong in his 
mind.’”” Wecome to pretty much the same con- 
clusion when we see a young lady glorying 


in her appearance which one day’s sickness may 


mar, courting admiration, which never, comes bot | 
in company with jealousy and envy, laying the, 
foundation of. disease by exposure at the ape, 
revel, and seeking happiness from sources, which 

have been tried in ten thonsand instances without 

any good success. Surely she would act more 

reasonably if there was not something “ wrong,” 

some slight alienation of mind. When we see a 

man of business depriving himself of even ordi- 

nary rest and enjoyment, mental and bodily, that 

he may toil in the accumulation of a fortune which 

heeither misses at last, or obtains not until heis un- 

able to enjoy it, with the sole prospect that it is to be 

the means of making his children vagabonds, we 

suspect that is a little out of the way’’—or 

when we see a politician devoting soul and body 

to the gratification of his ambition, and getting in 

the end more abuse than honours, we think he 

must be a “little wrong,” and that it would be 

wiser in him to have a blister applied to his head. 

So when we see an infidel trying to persuade him- 

self that he is to die like a dog, we strongly sus- 

pect, that the dog is the most rational animal of 
the two. 

A great many more instances might be given 
in illustration, but perhaps these will be sufficient 
to balance the account. In all likelihood the con- 
troversy between the world and Christians on this 
point, will not be definitively settled on this side 
of time, still we cannot help believing that it 
would be much better for the world if it were in- 
fected a little more strongly with what some will 
call, Christian craziness. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THE NEW CANON ON PSALMODY. 


Mr. Editor—In consequence of yor particular 
recommendation of the last commu nic ition of your 
correspondent on * Our Psalmsand Hymns,” [ have 
given it a careful perusal; but after having done 
so, | am unable to discover the justness of the 
Canon which he lays down for the structure of our 
Sacred Poetry. He is treating of “ what has been 
called the Address of our Sacred Poetry ;” and, ifI 
comprehend the purport of his communication, he 
maintains the position “ that, as singing in public 
worship is intended as an offering of praise uuto 
God,” so it should be in the form ofa direct address 
to Him. Hence, he points out several Hymns 
which in their structure violate this Canon, and call 
forth his censure, as they form, according to his 
judgment, “a ridiculous discrepancy” with our 
professed object in this part of worship. In order 
to try the justness of his remarks on this point, I 
turned to the book of Psalins in our prose transla- 
tion—that * Collection of Sacred poetry,” which the 
spirit of Inspiration endited for the benefit of the 
Church, and which may therefore be safely taken 
as a guide to supply us with Canons on this sub- 
ject. 

On turning, for example, to the first Psalm. I 
find it is a description of the blessed man, in con- 
trast with the misery of the ungodly, without any 
expression of address unto God. ~ sl supposing 
we had an accurate Puetical version of this Psalm, 
if your correspondent’s Canon is correct, when ig is 
given out to be sung in public, the Minister should 
say—“ Let us sing to the blessed men of the con- 
gregation.” Again, in the second Psalm we have an 
inquiry put about the heathen raging—the people 
imagining a vain thing—and a description of the 
kings of the earth being opposed to the Lord and 
his annointed, and an address to these kings to be 
wise, and to be instructed, &c. This address in its 
spirit and form, seems to me to bear a close resem- 
blance to that of some of the Hymns to which he ob- 
jects. When a Minister gives out this Psalm to be 
sung in public, if he would announce it “ with some 
expression, descriptive of the character and design 
of the exercise,” he should say, “ Let us sing to the 
heathen, to the people who imagine a vain thing, 
and to the kings of the earth who set themselves 
against Christ.” Again, the fourteenth Psalm is 
about the fool, who hath said in his heart that 
there is no God—and all who are living in a state 
of sin—without any expression of address unto 
God. This Psalm then, I suppose, should be given 
out thus—“ Let us sing to the fools, and to the 
wicked men in general, of the Congregation.” 
There are many other Psalms and portions of 
Psalms—if your correspondent’s Canon is correct— 
which must be announced in similar terms. But, 
is it not enough, my Brother, to say to all this that 
it is directly in the teeth of a divine appointment, 
and that it pours contempt on what was the uni- 
versal practice of the Old Testament Church. If 
we are, therefore, to follow Scriptural precedent in 
the compilation of “Our Psalms and Hymns,” I do 
not see how the Committee, which has this business 
in hand, can ever act on the Canon laid down by 
your correspondent. The truth is,a great part of 
the Psalmody of the Old Testament Church consists 
of statements of doctrines—of descriptions of par- 
ticular characters—of prophecies—of prayers—of 
confessions—of duties—and of plain historic narra- 
tive, as well as of songs of praise which were im- 
mediately addressed to God. And since all these 
were penned under the guidance of the Spirit of 
Inspiration, would it not be arrogating a great deal 
too much wisdom to ourselves to style it, “a ridicu- 
lous discrepancy ?” 

If “ the pruning knife” then is to be applied to 
our present system of Psalmody, I greatly fear that 
it cannot be safely used according to the Canon laid 
down by your respected correspondent. 

Fervently wishing that the labours of the Com- 
mittee may be such as will give general, if not uni- 
versal satisfaction to the Church. 

I am, Dear Brother, faithfully yours, 

VER. 


For the Presbyterian. 
THOUGHTS ON PSALMODY. 


I have noticed in your paper, Mr. Editor, for 
several weeks past, communications on the subject 
of our Church Psalmody, and have been able to 
agree with most of the sentiments expressed by 
the author; but in No. 4, which appeared in your 
paper of the 8th ult., I find some things which I 
am constrained to feel, if the suggestions made, 
should be adopted by our Committee on Psalmody, 
would operate very injuriously upon the value and 
perfection of the collection they are now making. 

I infer from what that writer has published, that 
he is opposed to the introduction of any hymns 
into the collection now to be made, which do not 
express direct praise to God. And on this ground 
he attempts to hold up as ludicrous and absurd, 
the hymns, “Come humble sinner”—* Sinners 
will you scorn the message’’—* Sinner art thou 
still secure,” and all others of a like character. 
But it seems to me, he has not well considered the 
subject on which he writes, nor yet the nature of 
the various Psalms found in the word of God, and 
that he does not understand the operations of hu- 
man nature; or at least has not maturely reflected 
upon them as affected by the use of Psalms and 

ymns in the service of God. 

Surely he will not pretend to say that all the 
Psalms as found in the Bible, are the expressions 
of direct praise to God. ‘Take for instance, the 
very first Psalm. ‘“ Blessed (or ha py) is the man 
that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly,” 
&c. Or even the second ; “ Why do the heathen 
rage, and the people imagine a vain thing.” And 
might he not say it is equally ridiculous to begin 
the worship of God with these, by saying, let us 
praise God by singing the praises or blessedness of 
the good man, or the folly of the wicked, as by 
singing to the inquiring sinner, or the careless 
sinner? Every one will see at a glance, that 
many of the Peden consist almost entirely of 
prayers; some of curses; some of prophecies ; and 
others of the expressions of pious feelings and de- 
sires, as the 119th : othersof Christian difficulty or 
trial, as the 42d, 73d and 77th; and that others 
are exhortatory, in whole or in part. Take for in- 
stance, the various expressions of the 34th Psalm, 
“O magnify the Lord with me, and let us exalt 
his name together”—“O taste and see that the 
Lord is good” O fear the Lord ye his saints” — 


other examples, but these are abundantly sofficient. 
Now the question arises if these various kinds of 
Psalms -were inspired by the Holy Ghost to be 
sung in the service of God. Why may not bymns 
or psalms of similar character and sentiment, com- 

by pious men, be also used! If the Holy 

pirit taught David and Asaph and Heman to sin 

prayers, Or curses, or prophecies, or the trials, 
experience of their own souls, or exhortations, 
both to the godly and ungodly, the young and the 
old, why may not Christians at the present day, do 
so? I think the author has evidently mistaken the 
nature of that kind of religious sentiment which 
may with great propriety be introduced into the 
service of God in metrical form. 

Is there any thing improper in exhorting sin- 
ners to come to the Saviour by singing! Or in 
warning them of their danger! or in reasonin 
and expostulating with them on account of their 
stupidity and indifference? After a pastor has la- 
boured to persuade sinners to repent, or warned 
them of their guilt, in his serinon, is it unbeco- 
ming and improper for the congregation to assist 
him, and endeavour to deepen any impressions on 
the minds of such, by singing a few verses, car- 
rying out the sentiments or truths of the sermon! 
I am by no means opposed to .Psalms or Hymns 
of direct praise to God, but I think the pattern 
showed to us in the Mount, does not confine us to 
them. Some one has said in substance, “ let me 
make the songs of a nation, [ care not who make 
the laws;” and when he said it, doubtless he un- 
derstood the power of song, or patriotic sentiment, 
reduced to metre, upon the ple. And shall 
Christians be less wise than the children of this 
world? Shall their Psalmody have nothing pow- 
erful and impressive, by direct appeals to the 
hearts and consciences of sinners! Although 
many things are sung in public and private wor- 
ship which ought not to be, yet I have no fear that 
such a Committee of Psalmody aa we have, will 
select or introduce any such into our collection. | 
hope, however, that they will not be deterred from 
the selection of such hymns as my author refers 
to. I think the Committee ought to make such a 
collection as will afford sufficient variety for all 
the ordinary demands of public and social worship. 
1 would say that they ought to select at least three 
Psalms or Hymns on all the subjects of Christian 
doctrine, experience, and effort, so that every pas- 
tor may be able to cominence and close his servi- 
ces by giving to the congregation sentiments to 
sing, corresponding with the nature of his sermons 
or other instructions. The effect of many a eer- 
men has been utterly lost, for the want of appro- 
priate sentiments to be sung both before and after 
its delivery. But the Committee, no doubt under- 
stand this subject better than I do, and I shall 
therefore cease to advise the venerable and the 
wise, Yours, &c. &c. D. N. 


For the Presbyterian, 
CHURCH LIBRARIES. 


Mr. Editor—The anniversary has passed, and 
among other good things which have resulted from 
it, the Board of Publication has as | hope, been en- 
dowed. The projectors of this institution looked 
beyond its mere establishment; and their views 
will not be carried out, if the publications of the 
Board are not placed within the reach of every 
member of the Presbyterian Church, at least. 

The Presbytery, within the bounds of which I 
reside, at a recent meeting, resolved that each con- 
gregation under its jurisdiction, should procure a 
pastoral library for the exclusive use of the pastor : 
which in some instances has been partially carried 
into effect. 

According to my memory, in a former number of 
your paper, you suggested several modesto promote 
the reading of good books, and especially the publi- 
cations of our own Board: and among them was 
the idea of libraries for the people. Some willown 
and read good books at almost any rate; while 
many others, perhaps such as most need instruction 
in this mode, will not take a step out of their way 
to procure the reading of a book, without some plan 
is devised to excite their interest. As a member 
of the Presbyterian Church, I should be very much 
gratified to have a suitable library collected in every 
congregation in our communion. It may be easily 
done. As to the plan and by-laws of a library, there 
may be difference of opinion. This, each congre- 
gation would manage to suit themselves. 

This would not only be of advantage to such as 
read the books, but it would be an excellent way to 
patronize our Board of Publication. It should be 
understood that according to the liberality with 
which the Board is patronized, will be their facility 
to furnish books at a low rate; and if we do not 
patronize it, who will ! 

Good libraries might at any time have been col- 
lected, before the establishment of our press; but 
the advantages are now far superior to any that have 
existed at any time since the Church was first es- 
tablished in this country. 

The advantage which the Church will derive 
from the establishment of this Board, is incalcula- 
ble; and at the next half century, whoever may be 
alive will have something to remember. Not that 
we have had nothing to remember at our late cele- 
bration; but what can be of greater importance 
than an abundant supply of good books ? 

The present is a better time to commence a li- 
brary than any other, because the number of publi- 
cations does not yet amount to many. By com- 
mencing now, all the publications from the begin- 
ning may be procured, but at a later period, when 
the publications are more numerous, a large sum 
of money will be required to procure them. 


For the Presbytenan, 


OUR PSALMS AND HYMNS.—No. V. 


In the previous numbers, nothing particularly 
descriptive has been said of the collections of sa- 
cred poetry in most general use in our churches. 
We are far from being uniform in this matter. It 
is not uncommon for our ministers, in occupying 
each other's pulpits, to meet with books with which 
they are not familiar. This, it is believed, is a pe- 
culiarity of our denomination. No other sect of 
Christians, pervaded, like ours, by a general or- 
ganization, indulges such a diversity in the hymn 
books employed by the churches in public worship. 
And it cannot but be regarded by many as dis- 
creditable to us. For if we have not a book, which, 
compared with all others, is the best for our use, 
we are surely in fault for not having it; if we have 
such a book, we are in fault for not using it. 

But it may, without hesitation, be said that we 
have such a book. Having used, in different sta- 
tions, four of the most approved collections, the 
writer is entirely decided in his preference for the 
General Assembly’s book; and so far as is known 
to me, no congregatidn which has ever introduced 
that book into their public worship has afterwarde 
exchanged it for another. The movements of the 
Genera! Assembly in relation to it, have been cal- 
culated to encourage the hope that it would be 
carried forward from one degree of perfection to 
another until it should become as well adapted to 
its ends as it could be made. There is very much 
to admire in the wisdom and sound judgment of 
the committee who gave the book its present form ; 
and that the value of their labours has been highly 
esteemed, is sufficiently evinced by the extensive 
use to which the collection has attained. : 

Ifit be most accordant with the views entertain- 
ed by the ministers and members of cur Church in 
relation to the design of singing in public worship, 
that all variety should be given to the metres, the 
subjects, and the style of our poetry, no plan could 
better suit its design than the one on which our 
book is thug far formed ; and all the needed im- 
provenfent will be simply an extension of the plan, 
and a still farther enlargement of the book. 

It is far from being true, that all the uses to 
which religious poetry may be applied, are em- 
braced in public worship, or in public and private 
worship together. The writer has now before him 
a page of the preface of a “ Selection of Hymns,” 
by Dr. Alexander, where the fullowing sentiment 
appears, which is worthy of all acceptation: * The 
reading of hymns may be recommended to all sorts 
.of persons, as a pleasant method of contemplating 
the truth, and a means of improvement in piety. 
In well composed evangelical hymns, gospel truth 
is often exhibited in a style so pleasing and lively, 
and in a form so clear and concentrated, that a fine 
effect is produced on the pious heart by the mere 


‘Come ye children hearken unto me, I will teach 
you the fear of the Lord.” I might cite many 


perusal of them. And in this way, even they 
who are conscientiously scrupulous, about singing 


hymns of human composition, may derive benefit 
from these metrical compositions.” To the truth 
of this sentiment every pious heart will assent. 
That same book, it is to be hoped, is a part of the 
furniture of many a place of devout retirement, to 
be taken up as a help to daily meditation; and if 
a word spoken here could extend the circulation of 
would be spoken with great to Zi 
The remarks, however, in 
articles, assume that all meditative poetry is not 
needed in a book for public worship; mee is not 
adapted to the uses of the relig:‘ous assembly. Now 
this, in the judgment of many, may not be true; 
and will be here no further insisted on, than to 
state it fur consideration. In the remarks of the 
last asticle, (it may be well to say) there was no 
design of speaking lightly of the hymns mentioned 
as examples, The solemn and impressive senti- 
ments of those and similar hymns are endeared to 
many a pious heart. They have doubtless aided 
many an anxious and feeble soul in the process of 
religious experience, and will contiuue to do so. 
The only question suggested here respecting them 
is, whether they suit the purpose fur which sing- 
ing is maintained as a part of divine worship. And 
this is not a question of taste; but an inquiry re- 
specting what is proper in the public onl ~ 
worship of God. Nothing is written in these num- 
bers in the spirit of controversy. There may be a 
greater diversity of opinion and of feeling on this 
subject than the writer supposed; and the air of 
some of, the previous remarks may have presumed 
a more favourable disposition of brethren towards 
his views than will be found to exist. But that the 
suggestions will do harm, the candour and good 
sense of our people forbid us to suspect. A few 
further thoughts will be offered you, Mr. Editor, as 
opportunity occurs; with no other wish respecting 
them than that they may for what they are 
worth; and that, if they have any effect at all, it 
may be for the edification of the people of God. 


For the Presbyterian. 
A CRITIQUE ON REVELATIONS aiii. 8. 

Mr. Editor—Very often has the purpose been 
entertained, of writing a short critique, to rescue 
the above passage from the absurd construction of 
commentators and preachers and essayists. After 
writing the above, I looked into such commenta- 
tors as were at hand, and find that justice requires 
a partial retraction of the charge; I am therefore 
obliged to transfer it to the preachers and essayists 
who adhere to error in the face of correct expo- 
sition. 

Gill says, “ their names being written therein 
from the foundation of the world, for such a con- 
struction the words will bear, denotes that election 
is eternal, and is not an act of time, nor dependent 
on any thing done in time.” He afterwards men- 
tions the interpretation given by your correspon- 
dent “R. G. T.” in the Presbyterian of the 29th 
ult. viz: that the Lan:b was slain in the divine pur- 
pose, from the foundation of the world. 

Doddridge is also Calvinistic. His paraphrase 
runs thus, “ And all the inhabitants of the earth 
shall be so deluded with his artifices, or intimida- 
ted by his terrors, that they shall worship him, 
that is, all whose names are not written in the 
book of life of the Lamb, who was slain; fcr some 
were registered in that book even from the foun- 
dation of the world.” And in the note he says, “I 
am well aware of what has been said to justify the 
sense which these words ( from the foundation of 
the world) must have if taken in connexion with 
those which immediately precede them; but after 
all, it is very harsh to say, Christ was slain frum 
the foundation of the world. He is in another 
place called simply the Lamb slain, (Rev. v. 12,) 
and a kingdom is said to be prepared for good men 
Srom the foundation of the world, (Matt. xxv. 34.) 
And laying these things together, | think it abun- 
dantly sufficient to justify the interpretation | have 
here given, especially when compared with an- 
other passage in this book, (chap. xvii. 8,) whose 
names were not wrilien in the book of life, from 
the foundation of the world.” Thus far Doddridge 
and [ see not how any candid man of common sense 
can adhere to the strangely harsh interpretation of 
Mr. Wesley, after seeing what is here written by 
Gill and Doddridge. enry, toe, suggests the 
same, aod IJ think Scott, though he is not at hand 
to refer to. Pool in the Synopsis, gives both views, 
and quotes a host of authorities in favour of refer- 
ing the words “ from the foundatiun of the world,” 


to the writing of their names in the book of life of 


the slain Lamb. Against this no Greek scholar 
will raise any ubjection on the ground of grammati- 
cal construction. All that is wanting in the English 
translation to remove the obscurity, is to place a 
comma (,) after slain, as Griesbach does in his 
Greek text, and as Luther in his German. This, 
however, is not so efficient as to reduce the Greek 
transposition to the natural order and idiom of the 
English. Thus, “ And all that dwell upon the 
earth, whose names have not been written from 
the foundation of the world in the book of life of 
the Lamb who was slain, shall worship him.” This 
is the exact order of the text in the French Bible 
from the press of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, as will be seen bya glance. “Et tous 
les habitans de Ja terre, dont les noms n’ont pas é'é 
écrits dés la création du monde dans le livre de 
vie de ’Agneau gui a été immolé |’adorerent.” 
Surely this is more like common sense than to 
say, **the Lamb slain in the divine purpose from 
the foundation of the world.” The same argumenta 
which go to justify the reading objected to go to 
justify also, eternal justification. It may with 
equal propriety be affirmed that men are justified 
in the divine purpose from the foundation of the 
world. Your correspondent “ R. G. T.” has placed 
Wesley at the bytt of the swivel and himself 
breasts her muzzle. Let me advise him to turn 
the cannon of Scripture right end foremost, and 
then let her off and see where the old Arminian 
will be found. Yours, &c. J. 


From the Episeopal Record@. 
PUIR SANDIE, OR GRACE TRIUMPHANT. 


From Recollections of Edinburgh. 


It was a clear cold night in autumn. 
masses of white clouds flitted across the heavens: 
the winds swept eneny from the German ocean, 
and as we proceeded along Queen street the air 
of luxuriant comfort manifested within doors seem- 
ed to heighten the discomfort without, for we 
could perceive through the parted folds of the silk- 
en hangings that with some it wasa season of festi- 
vity. Richly furnished houses were brilliantly 
illuminated ; a profusion of exotics were elegantly 
disposed in the oriel windows; music, the sweet- 
est and softest, lent its allurements, and fair women. 
and fashionable men were seen grouped in ani- 
matod conversation, and apparently flushed with the 
fascinations that surrounded them. 

We were soon in another part of the city that 
contrasted strikingly with that we had just left. 
This was the High street, the great thoroughfare 
of the old town, terminating at one end in the 
lofty ramparts of the castle, and at the other in the 
ancient palace of Holyrood. Gas lamps were 
streaming on both sides of the street; shops and 
warehouses were irradiated with the same beauti- 
ful fluid, and the din voices, and the moving mass 
of human beings were almost bewildering. Stalls 
of oranges, apples, &c. bordered the flagged pave- 
ments. Herring-carts were going to and fro, and 
the call of the weather-beaten oyster-woman rose 
loud and shrill] on the clear frosty air, and all was as 
full of life, bustle, and excitement as though the 
silent dead were not sleeping within a few hundred 
rods of the busy tumult. “ One generation passeth 
away, and another cometh,” and man, frail man, is 
in his best estate altogether vanity ? 

We soon descended a narrow gloomy lane, and 
made our way up a winding stair to the abode of 

nury, and entered the chamber of a dying man. 

ot a sound from the busy world reached us here. 
It was an inner chamber almost destitute of furni- 
ture, and lighted by a feeble taper that scarcely 
served to show the emaciated form that lay ona 
bed of straw. 

The sufferer wasa person known a his 
neighbours by the familiar name of “ Puir Sandie,” 
a designation given in sympathy for his condition, 
which was almost that of an idiot. His understand- 
ing-was so limited that he could scarcely attend to 
the most simple concerns of life, and he was sup- 


ported chiefly by the exertions of others. 


A few weeks previous to his being taken sick he | 
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Sabbath-School 


the clergymen 
_ scholar ag well 


Sun-of Rig 


‘ia an Episcopal chepel, where the gospel was 
in simplicity and truth, and where the 


) _- Bpirit of the everliving God gave testimony to the. 


wor by awaking many to ask with peniten- 
- tial sorrow, “ whet they should do to be saved.” ‘I'he 
chapel was emali, and generally filled to over- 
flowing with people in the higher ranks of society, 


as an evangelical But 
this was no hindrance to poor S., who would stand 
in the aisle during the whole time of service, his 
countenance apparently vacant, and his dull eye 
resting on the ground He only who breathed into 
man the breath of life knew the working of that 
silent heart, or the movements of that louded 
mind as it struggled to rise to the throne of its 
Creator! And perhaps the holy angels as they 
hovered over that blessed sanctuary saw no object 
of greater or more sublime interest than the soul 
of that poor wanderer when the first beams of the 

ighteousness” rose upon its mental and 
amoral darkness. 

Sandie was soon, however, laid upon a bed of 
eickness, and now death had come—come with his 
usualappalling accompaniments, and seeined more 
as he laid his icy hand beneath the filthy 
the beggar instead of the velvet covering 
of the proud patrician. Nor was luxury only ab- 
sent on this occasion. The voice of tenderness and 
the eye of love softened not the asperities of death's 
dark vale! And the weary sufferer was alone dur- 
ing the greater part of the time, yet not alone, for 
God was with him, and sustained his sinking 


spirit, 

When we entered the room we found a little 
girl seated by the bed of the dying 
men reading the Bible. For days she had been so 


_ employed, and, as the thirsty soil, his spirit drank 


in the streams of salvation, and grew in grace, and 
in the knowledge of his exalted Redeemer. 

A few words showed us that we had not come 
to weep over a suffering fellow mortal, and to point 
a benighted soul to the “ star 3f Jacob”—to him 
who, amid a halo of unearthly splendour, bowed 
hishead upon the cross for the sins of a guilty 
world; but to stand in amazement, and rejoice in 
the triumph of divine grace, ascribing glory to 
His name who “ hath chosen the foolish things of 
this world to confound the wise, and the weak 
things of this world to confound the things that 
are mighty.” Here ley life’s way-worn pilgrim 
friendlies, unpitied, panting and in the 
agonies of a ruthless disorder, about to lay aside 


the scrip and the staff for ever, and to launch forth 


on the dark and unknown ocean of eternity not 
ly fearless and undismayed, but looking out on 

e stretching future, as the mind of the exile 
bounds over the space that separates him from his 
beloved home, anticipates the hour of his re- 
turn. 

As we stood in the dimly lighted and lonely 
chamber we t the brilliancy of the gay scenes 
we had so lately glanced at; the music we had 
heard had trembled among the pulses of life, over- 
powering the heart with its surpassing melody ! but 
the light ofheaven wasshining here, and we heard 
the hallowed accents of a tongue touched with 
sacred fire, and eloquent in the praises of the Most 
High. And Oh! within that heaving bosom we felt 
there was an immortal soul washed in the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, sanctified by the Holy Ghost, 
an heir of God and of eternal glory. And what 
did the distinctions, the wealth, the fame the plea- 


‘sure of the world appear in such a comparison ? 


Before we left “ Puir Sandie” some of the 
members of his family came in, who, with im- 

tience, heard the bursts of adoration which fell 
rom his lips as he lay with his hands clasped, and 
fountains of tears gushing from his eyes, uttering 
over and over again, as though the name were -too 
sweet to be forgotten fora moment,“ The Lamb 
of God! the precious Lamb of God!” Ashamed 
of what she considered a weakness, one of them | 
endeavoured to silence the dying saint by reproach- 


ing him with being like a child to be weeping in 


such a manner! “Ah!” replied the meek and 
enlightened disciple,“ Unless I be as a child twice 
born I cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” 
Such was the closing scene of one who was a 
miracle of divine grace. May its faithful record 
cause some to reflect asthey hurry into eternity 
unpardoned and unblessed. And may those to 
whom the Saviour is “ precious” assist in ascribing 
glory to His name now and for ever! — 


Jonesborough, E. Tennessee, Jan. 24th, 1830. 
From the New Orleans Bulletin, Feb. 18. 


DUNGEONS OF THE INQUISITION IN NEW. 
ORLEANS. 


A curious discovery has been made by some 
workmen employed in erecting houses on the site 
of the old Calaboose. That ancient building, 
which dates far back into the Spanish times, was 
recently pulled down, and the ground on which it 
stood sold out to private individuals, The purcha- 
sers immediately commenced improvements upon 
the property, being valuable, from its location in 
the centre of the city. In the course of opera- 
tions to this effect, it was found necessary to dig 


several feet under the surface, to lay a substratum 


for the walls of the houses about to be built. The 
labourers, in excavating at a particular spot, disco- 
vered that their progress was retarded by some 
hard substance. which resisted any impression from 
the working tools. 

On examination, the resisting substance was 
found to be a bar of iron. Curiosity was excited. 
The excavation was extended—another and ano- 
ther bar or hoop of iron was discovered, and at 
length a space in the bottom of the hole that had 
been dug, gave way, or rather sunk, and disclosed 
between the hoops of iron the interior of a dun- 
geon. When first opened, the inside was dry, the 
ooze from the river being excluded by water ce- 
ment, and contained nothing but a few human 
bones, the remains of some victims of tyranny or 
superstition. _ 

After the walls were broken by the tools of the 
workmen, the water flowed in through the frac- 
tures and soon filled up the cavity. In consequence 
of the interior being overflowed, it was found im- 
possible to explore the subterranean passage to any 
great distance. The yee is that the cavern 
is extensive, and has branches undermining the 
ground in several directions. When we visited 
the spot yesterday, a crowd was assembled around 
the excavation, and a fife engine was at work 
pumping out the water. Various conjectures are 
indulged as to who were the builders of the dia- 
bolical contrivance. It was doubtless constructed 
simultaneously with the prison, and the best clue 
to the discovery will be to trace the history of the 
old Calaboose, and ascertain its founders. 

° _ From the Picayune. 

In one of the vaults we learn there was found a 
gold crucifix, weighing twenty-eight pounds, as 
also a quanitity of human bones. At the bottom 
of this vault, a door was discovered, apparently 
leading to vaults still deeper. 

The buildings which formerly occupied this 
square, were the property of the Jesuits, more 


than one hundred years ago. 
P From the Bulletin of a later date. 

_ A variety of opinions expressed ting the 
vaultsdiscovered a few days ago, under the site 


of the old us visit spot 
again erday, for the purpose of instituting a 
We found that considerable 
progress had been made in the excavation since 
‘our visit two days previous, The water and mud 
were drained out, so as to expose the upper sec- 
tion of the cell, the bottom being still covered with 
mire and rubbish three feet deep. On a tempo- 
rary bridge of scantling, we descended under the 
arch, so as to have a fair prospect of al] that could 
be seen. The vault may be described asa cell 
arched over with brick walls and ribe of iron, 
about seven feet in altitude, and as many broad. 
On three sides it is entirely shut in by solid ma- 
sonry and iron bars. j 
The only outlet is on the side facing the South. 
Here a narrow arched passage > into the vault. 
The floor of the ge ison the same level with 
that of the main apartment. The height is not 
so great, being about six feet, and the breadth 
about two feet and a half. The dimensions were 
large enough to permit the transit of a man of or- 
dinary size, without difficulty. The extent of the 
rched recess or passage leading from the vault, 


a constant attendant on the means of grace has. not been escertained. It runs horizontally in 


8 southern direction, and can be traced a distance 
of ten feet or more under the ground. The ex- 
cavation will have to be carried on ati!) farther be- 
fore the subterranean apartments can be fully ex- 
plored. It is desirable that the work should be 
prosecuted, if for no other purpose but to gratify 
public curiosity, and put an end to perplexing con- 
res. 


being an elegant and accomplished | jectu 


‘TEMPERANCE REFORM IN IRELAND. 


To the editors of the Albany Argus. 

Gentlemen—I have received additional files of 
papers filled with the most interesting facts rela- 
tive to the progress of total! abstinence in Ireland. 
A Cork paper states “ that by the efforts of Father 
Matthew the revenue on spirits alone had been re- 
duced in that city, in a short time £10,000 or near- 
ly $50,000.” Protestants as well as Catholics are 
uniting in the enterprise. 


The Catholic clergy in various parts of the island 


are following in the eps of Father Matthew. 
The Rev. Dr. Foley says confidently “the day is 
not far distant when an entire change will be seen 
over the face of the country, when Ireland, un- 
happy Ireland, at present a laughing stock and a 
bye word among the nations, will be the astonish- 
ment of Europe.” 

In Bonmahon through the influence of Dr. Foley, 
five thousand took the total abstinence pledge in 
a single day. The account states: The happy 
change isalready visible in the village and ad- 
joining roads, which formerly presented the most 
disgusting scenes on Sunday night, but which 
were last night, (Sunday) as stil! as death. A 
stranger coming among us would have imagined 
we were living under a curfew law ; nota person 
was to be seen outside the doors. Thank God, 
brighter days begin to dawn upon us—a grand 
moral reformation has set in, and its happy effects 
no man can tell; it must pervade with its influence 
every grade of society —make men more happy and 
pull down every abuse.” 

In Dungarven the the Rev. Dr. Foley was met 
by a “numerous corlege from town and country, 
headed by the members of the Dungarven Tempe- 
rance Society, eight hundred in number, bearing 
flags, preceded by their own band; thousands 
swelled their ranks and on entering Stradbally, 
they numbered at least 20,000. The interest of 
thescene was here considerably heightened, by a ve- 
ry novel and hitherto unparalleled feature in popu- 
ar asemblages ; upwards of 300 of the fair sex, the 
wives and daughters of the Bonmahon miners, at- 
tending in holiday garb, and a | with as 
much precision as if they had been drilled by 
Zenobia herself. Their cleanly and respectable ap- 
pearance was highly creditable to them, and their 
arrival was hailed by loud and long repeated cheer- 
ing. After the Rev. gentleman had concluded his 
address, upwards of four thousand persons took 
the pledge, amongst whom were almost the whole 
population of Bonmahon. Next morning the work 
was renewed, and the inhabitants pressing in from 
the surrounding country, five thousand more were 
added, making nine thousand in two days uniting 
with the society in this district.” 
The London editor from whose paper this ac- 
count is taken, says: “Who can read these de. 
lightful accounts without experiencing the most 
joyous feelings. Surely a better day is brighten- 
ing for our hitherto suffering sister isle?” 

ot a single instance has yet occurred ofa pledge 
being broken. In one case it was reported that an 
individual had fallen back; but he himself requested 
an examination, which resulted in his acquittal, the 
story having been raised by an enemy. 
An Ulster paper states that the consumption of 
spirite in Ireland has been 23,300,000ggallons 
yearly, which at the wholesale price of seven 
shillings a gallon, amounts to 8,000,000 pounds 
sterling, or about 40,000,000 of dollars. The 
probability is that the consumer, who usually drinks 
by retail, pays double this price, which would be 
000,000 yearly ; equally to ten dollars each 
to every man, womanand child in Ireland. The 
same paper states that during thirty weeks in the 
year “ no less than 2,385,000 ofthe people in Ire- 
were destitute of the means of subsistence even of 
the scantiest kind.” . 
A writer from Paris states—“It is a matter of 
some moment in France that Louis Phillipe has 
adopted the principle of total abstinence, and al- 
though the French papers have already began 
to deal out their bulls, 1 doubt not but his decision 
of character will be the security for his adherence 
to the principle for the sake of his country’s weal.” 

Yours, respectfully, Epwarp C. DeLaven. 

Ballston Centre, Feb. 17, 1840. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Lexincton.—Captain Taylor left Boston on Monday | 
last, with his sub-marine armour, for the scene of the 
late terrible disaster, having been employed to search 
for the unrecovered bodies of the drowned, and also to 
louk for certain packages of money known to have been 
shipped by the Lexington. | 

Fink at Witmincton.—We have gathered the fol- 
lowing particulars of the and in- 
jured by the fire at Wilmington, Delaware, noticed in 
our paper last week. One three story brick house 
owned by D. C. Wilson; one two story do. and stable, 
owned by James McGee, one three story do., estate of 
John Hedden; three three story do., estate of J. Bring. 
hurst. The roofs and third stories of the Union Bank, 
and the house udjoining, occupied by Judge Milligan, 
were burnt; the books and papers of the bank were 
preserved. Several other houses between Third and 
Fourth, and Market and Shipley streets were injured. 

The fire commenced in a stable situated in a thickly 
built part of the town—it burnt furiously, and in a few 
minutes six dwelling houses in the vicinity were in 
flames. The row of houses in 4th street, between 
Market and Shipley were consumed—a house on Ship. 
ley street, south of the stable was much injured, and also 
the back part of some of the houses fronting on Market, 
between 3d and 4th streets. It is supposed that the 
fire was caused by an inagndiary; and some persons 
have been ar 


Comet.—The Thomaston (Maine) Recorder of the 
2Uth, states that a comet had been seen by many citi- 
zens of that place for several preceding evenings. It 
first appears in the north eastern horizon. It has quite 
a brilliant appearance, flashes up occasionally, and has 
no tail. Its movement is eastward. 


Decsision By THe Supremg Court or tue Unirep 
States.—Information has been received, that in the 
case of the Commercial and Rail Road Bank of Vicks- 
burg, plaintiffs in error, versus Slocomb, Richards & 
Co., the judgment of the Court below has been revers- 
ed. The opinion was delivered by Judge Barbour, 
and settles the question of jurisdiction. This decision 
confirms the position taken by the Bank, that suits 
against it cannot be maintained in the United States 
Courts, the tribunals of Mississippi alone having juris- 
diction in actions of debt brought or to be brought 
against it. 

{Liinois—The Chicago American says the Internal 
Improvement System of Illinois has not been repealed 
by the Legislature. The bill to repeal passed both 

ouses, but was lost in consequence of some mistake 
in sending it frum one house to the other. A new 
Boari of Public Works, consisting of three members 
has been created instead of the old one, and one Fund 
Commissioner in place of the other three. 


From tne Disputep Trrritory.—We learn from 
the Bangor Whig that it is understood that two young 
men of that city were sent by Governor Fairfield, 
to Lake Temiscouta, to ascertain what operations the 
British were carrying on in that quarter, as well as the 
number of troops stationed there. They are said to 
have returned, and represent that, at the Lake, there 
are nearly or quite @wo hundred British officers and 
soldiers, and that the works erected there are much 
more extensive than hitherto reported to be—being in 
length about 400 feet, and in width 300, with a breast 
work and bastions 20 feet in height from the bottom of 
the ditch. In their opinion, the works are more exten- 

ind in New and, with perhaps the exception 
of those at 

Wisconsin.—Resolutions have been 
Legislature of this Territory, providing tor the holding 
of a convention at Madison, en the first Monday in 
November, “ for the purpose of furthering the adjust- 
ment of the Southern boundary and the admission into 
the Union of the State of Wisconsin, on an equa! foot- 
ing with the original States in all respects whatever.” 

Fortirications on THE Frontirr.—A letter from 
Queenston, published in Mackenzie's Gazette, states 
that our government is building a new fort at Youngs- 
town; that the British government is building a garri- 
son on the site of the old French Fort near 


passed in the 


Toronto, on the Lake shore, at the expense of $120,000; 
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and that Burlington heights, at the head of Lake On- 
tarjo, are (6 be strongly furtified in the spring. 

Post Orricz Derantuewr.—A Report was received 
in the House of Representatives on the 19th ult., from 
the Post Office Department, showing the expenditures 
of the Post Office Department for the year ending 30th 
June, 1839, which was ae follows: 


Transportation of the mail, - - @i 1 25 
Compensation to postmasters, - 987,573 51 
Ship, steambout, and way letters, - 41,901 30 
Wrapping paper, - - - - 23,196 97 
Office furniture, - 31 
Advertising, 35,316 10 
Mail bags, 45,909 28} 
Banks, - ° ° - 30,728 28 
Mail locks, keys, and stamps, : 9,275 64 
Mail depredations and special agents, 20,273 28 
Clerks of offices, - ‘ 208,932 83 
Miscellaneous, 52,409 67 
$4,654,713 42 
Accrprents.—A young man named Barret Crawford, 
a member of the Reliance Fire Company, was killed 


on the evening of 28th ult. He was running with the 
Engine, and was crushed between the Apparatus and 
a pump, which is in front of Mr. Mcaly’s house, in 
Fourth, one door below Market street, Philadelphia. 
He lived about 20 minutes after the accident, but was 
insensible. 

During the alarm of fire on Wednesday evening, 
26th ult.,a young man named James Wood, who had 
hold of the rope uf the Northern Liberty Engine, slip- 
oe at the crossing of Callowhill and Fourth streets, 

ean mga and the wheels of the engine passed over 
him. He was conveyed home insensible, and died at 
five o’clock the next morning. 

A wagon that had been driven on the rail road by 
mistake, owing to the darkness of the night, was 
smashed to pieces by the locomotive of a train of cars 
from Columbia, on Thursday night about 9 o'clock, 


to it, and two men that were inside, escaped without 
A Deaf and Dumb man was run over by the cars| 
of the Utica and Syracuse Rrailroad, on Sunday last. 
The engineer endeavoured by means of the steam 
whistle, to notify the man who was on the track, but 
without effect. ‘The entire train passed over him, 
mangling him in a most horrible manner. 

Four men were drowned in the Potomac on the 33d 
ult., the skiff in which they were crossing the river, 
having been snagged. They were workmen on the 
Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, named Luke Burke, An. 
thony Ferguson, Patrick Boland, and Patrick Oger, 
and it is said they had a considerable sum of money, 
about a thousand dallars, among them. The bodies 
had not been recovered. 


Tue Pustic Lanps.—From the Annual Report of 
the Commissioner of the General .Land Office, it ap- 
pears that wpry | the year ending December 31, 1838, 
the quantity of Public Lands sold amounted to 3,414,- 
907 acres, the purchase money of which was $4,305,- 
564. During the first and second quarters of the year 
1839, the number of acres sold was 3,771,994, and the 
purchase money for the same amounted to $4,768,852. 


Sream Surrs.—A letter has been received in New 
York, from the managing owner of the steam ship 
British Queen ; stating that owing to the damage re- 
ceived by that vessel on her passage from New York, 
and the neeessity of making such alterations as ex- 
perience has pointed out-in her accommodations, the 
owners have determined to sacrifice one voyage, and 
to detain_her till lst of March. The owners of the 
Great Western have reduced the price of passage to 
one hundred and twenty dollars, and the Steward’s 
fee is fixed at five dollars. ‘The former price was one 
hundred and seventy dollars. 


Kentucxy.—The Legislature of Kentucky adjourn- 
edon the 2ist ult. The Senate rejected the amend- 
ments of the House to the bill in relation to the 
Banks, and the House finally receded. The bill as it 
, does little more than to leave the banks as they 
were, and subject only to the action of the next Legis- 
lature. The penalty for non-payment of notes here- 
after issucd, is reduced to six per cent. In other re- 
spects the banks are left in the same position as be- 
fore. 

Iron Stream Boat.—The iron steamboat Valley 
Forge, has returned to Pittsburgh from her recent 
trip to New Orleans. Her speed has not been so great 
as was expected, in consequence of her fire hearths 
being too small, but this defect will be remedied forth- 
with, when she will depart for St. Louis. Her secu- 
rity against cy. 2 has been tested by running her 
against a snag which had sunk another boat, under 
full headway, with a bluff bank, without receiving the 
slightest injury. 

Vicxssure Bank anv RatLroap.—A friend has com- 
municated to us the following statement :—* Official 
communications have been received from Vicksburg;} 
under date of 14th ult., stating on the 13th of Feb- 
ruary, a deed of assignment of all its effects was ex- 
ecuted by the President and Directors of the Com- 
mercial and Rail Road Bank, to W. W. Tratin, Tho- 
mas E. Robbins, and W.S. Badiley, Esquires, for the 
benefit of the creditors of that institution, without pre- 
ference of favour to any one. Under the general ar- 
rangement, provision has been made for the vigorous 
prosecution of the works on the rail road, under the 
superintendance of David Conyngham, Esq., who is 
to act as President of the Bank under the charter. 
These works will be finished, and the rail road be in 
complete operation between Vicksburg and the city of 
Jackson on or before the Ist of September rext. it is 
calculated that the nett income of the rail road (all 
expenses being deducted) will be equal to 10 per cent. 
on the capital invested in it, and that the assetts of the 
bank are sufficient to meet all the demands upon the 
institution, with interest, igthe course of three, four, 
and five years, and leave the rail road a clear posses. 
sion to the stockholders.”—N. Amer. 


Finances of Detawarne.—The State of Delaware, 
as it appears from the financial report of the Auditor, 
is not only out of debt, but considerably in pocket. 
The balance in favour of the revenue, after a settle- 
ment of last year’s accounts, amounts to $19,222.34. 
The School Fund of Delaware amounts to $172,997.25. 
Her expenses on account of Schools for the year 1840, 
are ertimated at something over thirty-two thousand 
dollars; the receipts on account of the same are reck- 
oned at nearly forty thousand dollars, which will leave 
a handsome balance in favour of the School Fund. 
This provision for Schools, in a State consisting of 
three counties, may be considered very liberal. The 
funds belonging to the State, exclusive of the School 
fund, amount to $339,686.43—making in the aggre- 
gate $512,683.— Balt. Am. 

New Yorx Common Scuoots.—We have received 
the annual report of the commissioners of common 
schools, The number of school districts existing on 
the Ist July, 1839, was 10,706; showing an increase 
of 123 since the same period of 1838. The number 
of children reported as having been instructed in 1838, 
is 557,229, showing an increase over the year 1837, 
of 28,316. The total annual expense of maintaining 
the common schools for 1838, was $1,782,014, making 
$3.20 the average annual cost for instructing each 
child. ‘The average compensation during the year for 
teachers was $11.05 per month. Supposing female 
teachers to have been employed one half the time of 
instruction in the different schools, at $5.50 per month, 
the wages of male teachers would be $16.60 per 
month.—Com. Adv. 


Distressinc Event.—On Sunday last, Mary Cox, a 
young lady aged sixteen, from Mobile, and residing 
with her aunt, Mrs. Norr, 41 White street, in New 
York, for her education, took, to relicve some indispo- 
sition, an over-dose of Jaudanum, which, though med- 
— was called for some few hours after, proved 
a 


Four anp Meat For Exrort —After having care- 
fully made up our account of the quantity of flour sold 
for shipment in this market during the past week, we 
find that upwards of twenty-one thousand barrels have 
been disposed of. ‘This is in addition to the sales for 
city consumption, and to the retailers, and is undoubt- 
edly the largest week’s operation in this staple which 

as ever taken place in Philadelphia. Besides the 
sales of wheat flour, 575 hogsheads and 1000 barrels of 
corn meal, and 1600 barrels of rye -flour, have been 
taken for export. The great scarcity of vessels for 
Liverpool has prevented several considerable orders 
from being filled this week. A vessel is now loading at 
6s. per barrel, and two or three ships would find full 
freight of flour at 5s. per barrel. 


Froripa.—The St. Augustine News of the 21st ult. 
eays that a few days previous, a party of wood cutters 
from the garrison at New Smyrna were fired on by some 
Indians, about half a mile from the fort ; one man was 
wounded, and for spoils of victory the Indians carried 
off three muskets and two or three jackets. A sortie 
was made from the fort, but of course to no pur > 

A large portion of the Northern mail, taken by t 
Indians when the driver was killed, had been recover. 
ed and taken to St. Augustine. It was found about 
halfa mile from the road, whither the Indians had 
dragged the wheels and frame of the light wagon, and 
left some remains of a hog which they had slaughtered, 
belonging to the mail carrier. 

On the 19th, a party of gentlemen started in quest of 
the lost Jacksonville miail. Proceeding to the scene of 
the murder of its carrier, they trailed the Indians about 


‘ 


4 


two miles in a northwesterly direction, and came toa 
small cluster of trees where they had rested for some’ 


~ 


when near Coastville. ‘he horse that was attached| ted 


Constantinople, and the Pacha of 


other letter writers from Alexandria. 


of November, late and important intelligence is receiv- 
ed. Our last previous advices were to the 13th, by the 


expelled. Probably the departure of the English from 


YTERIAN. 


time, as their horses had lain down, and where they 
emptied the content# of the mail bag.—But one letter 
was injured, and a few packages of newspapers opened. 

The Indians are supposed to have amounted to 
twelve or fifteen. 

New Yoax Fire Derantuent.—The Express atates 
that the fire and water committee made a report in the 
Board of Aldermen, which was laid on the table, and 
four times the usual number ordered -to be printed. 
The plan is to vest the supervision of the de 
in seven commissioners ; three of whom to be chosen 
by the Common Council, three by the fire companies, 
and one by those chosen. The commissioners to ap- 
point the chief and five hundred firemen, who are to 
be paid one hundred and filty dollars each. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


The New Orleans papers of the 20th February con- 
tain London dates of the 7th of January, and Havre of 
the 10th, received at that port by arrivals from Eng 
land and France. 

Letters from Liverpool, dated January 6th, contain 
the following information : 

Prices of cotton at Liverpool, Jan. 6, 1840—Or'eans, 
Sheer 64d. a 63d. per Ib.; good fair to fine, 74d. to 

per 

A letter from Havre, dated January 10, states that 
the price of cotton in that market had risen 3 centimes 
since the ist of January. | 

The cotton market at Marseilles was very dull on 
of January, although there was little in first 

nds. 

O'Connell, it was said, had prepared an answer to 
the Queen’s speech, on opening parfliainent, which 
would contain a most violent attack on the Tory party 
in England. 

The trial of the Welsh rioters was going on. Mr. 
Frost, one of the leaders, it was said, would be acquit- 


The cold at Paris was very severe in the beginning 

of January. 

: be price of wheat and flour was rising at Paris 
an. 

Louis Phili on the 5th of January, published an 
ordinance for the admission of the children of slaves, 
above four years old, into the free schools of the French 
colonies. 

The last accounts from Oran were, that the Empe- 
ror of Morocco had declared openly for Abdel Kader. 
If true, French commerce may suffer. 

The news from Turkey and Egypt is rather pacific. 
The five great powers were perfectly agreed as to the 
conditions of the peace to be dictated to the Sultan of 
Egypt. 

It appears that the Russians have an army of 40,000 
men concentrated at Odessa, with ships enough ready 
to transport the whale to Cofistantinople, should the 
Pacha ot Egypt reject the last conditions of peace of- 
fered to him by the allied powers in favour of ‘Turkey. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains letters from Alex- 
andria, which state that Mehemet Ali had ordered the 
fortifications of St. John d’Acre to be strengthened. 


This order would indicate, if true, that the Pacha | Chanceford Pres. ch., 


feared a renewal] of hostilities, and the interference of 
Russia. It conflicts essentially with the statements of 


The dates from Spain are to the 2d January. A 
rumour prevailed that Cabrera had died of typhus 


fever. 
FROM CHINA. 


By the arrival of the ship Talbot, Captain Story, at 
New York from Canton, whence he sailed on the 6th 


-— of Havre, and included a loose account of a fight 
at Macao, in which the English and Portuguese were 


Macao on the 26th of August, gave rise to the report. 
They went on board the shipping at Hong Kong.— 
Some of them aflerwards returned. “They were 
scarcely expelled,” says the Canton Register, “ for 
they might have remained if they had not preferred 
suffering all inconveniences themselves rather than ia. 
volve their Portuguese friends in any.” ‘The Chinese 
threatened to cut off the supply of provisions to Macao, 
unless the English should leave. 

The Americans appear to have been still on good 
terms with the Chinese, and driving a profitable 
business. 

Two or three English ships, following the example 
of the Americans, had signed the bond exacted by the 
Chinese. This seems to have given great offence to 
the British Superintendent and other British subjects 
in China. 

During the suspension of friendly intercourse be- 
tween the British subjects and Chinese, a number of 
lives had been lost on both sides, and other outrages 
perpetrated. 

There was no American man of war at Macao in 
November. 

Captain Story reports that, the difficulty between 
the British and Chinese was thought to have been set- 
tled, and that two British merchant ships had gone to 
Whampoa, and were informed by the Chinese Gover. 
nor that he wished all the British vessels to come up 
and trade as they had done before, but a man must be 
given up for a Chinese killed in a village, sume time 
since, by an English sailor. Capt. Elliott declared he 
would not give the man up,and immediately sailed for 
the Bogue, in the sloop of war Volage, accompanied 
by another sloop of war, to stop all the other British 
vessels from sailing for Whampoa. 

Capt. FE. sent a letter on shore to the Cumshi, which 
was returned unopened. Shortly after the Chinese 
gun and fire boats, to the number of three hundred, 
came around the ship, and it was thought with the in- 
tention of an attack. They were ordered to leave the 
ship in thirty minutes, and if they did not leave in that 
time would be fired into. No attention, however, was 
given to the order from the Volage, and a heavy fire 
commenced from both sides of the ship, which result- 
ed in the destruction of a number of their boats, and 
killing about five hundred of the Chinese. They made 
no resistance, and those that reinained made off as fast 
as possible. It was the intention of Cupt. Elliott to 
blockade the port of Canton immediately. 

The above particulars Capt. Story learned from an 
American and an English captain at Macao, who said 
| were eye-witnesses to the affair. 

n the 26th of October, the following notice was is- 
sued by Captain Elliott: ) 
PUBLIC NOTICE. 

The high commissioner and the governor of these 
provinces having this day violated their engagements, 
made under their signets, to conduct the trade outside 
the port of Canton, having peremptorily demanded the 
murderer of Lin Weihe, and the entrance of the 
ships within the port of Canton, with the signature of 
a bond of consent by the commanders to trial by 
Chinese officers for offences declared to be capital,gr 
the departure of the ships from these coasts in three 
days, the whole under menaces of destruction, the 
chief superintendent has now torequire all commanders 
of British ships to read this paper to their crews, and 
forthwith to prepare for sea and proceed to Toongkoo 
bay; the anchorage at Hongkong being liable to sur- 
prise by fire ships and war boats. 

Given under my hand at Macao, this 26th day of 
October, in the year 1839. 

(Signed) Exuiorrt, 
Chief Superintendent. 


From the Canton Register, Oct. 29.—It is said that 
two seizures of opium on board Chinese boats, have 
been made in the river, one of sixty-five, and one of 
forty catties; that the Chinese have given the names 
of two ships and their captains, from whom they pur- 
chased the opium. One of these boats, it is reported, 
was in tow, or lying astern of the American ship Al- 
bion. It is clearly evident, from his late fickleness, 
that the only thought and intention of the commis- 
sioner is to get as many vessels and British subjects, 
and as much British property, as possible, again into 
his power, when the proceedings of Jast March will 
be re-enacted; and the demand for the two ships, 
which have been informed against as having opium 
on board, with their commanders, officers, and crews, 
the first to be burnt, and the last to be put to death, 
will be enfurced. : 

Macao, Oct. 29.—To-day, H. M.’s ships Volage, 
Captain Smith, and Hyacinth, Capt. Warren, and H. 
M.'s cutter Louisa, with Captain Elliott on board, pro- 
ceeded to the Bocca Tigris, with the intention, we be- 
lieve, of preventing the British ship Royal Saxon, Cap- 
tain Towns, who has signed the bond—from entering 
the port of Canton ; also to ask the high commissioner 
if he really intends to attack, with fire ships, the Bri- 
tish fleet in Hong Kong bay; for should H. E. be 
truly “ on mischief bent,” it will be politic to be be- 
forehand with him, and to destroy all the Chinese war 
junks and fire rafts outside the Bocca Tigris. 

Macao, Oct. 1.— On Sunday evening, 15th of Sept. 
a young English lad, servant to the chief officer of the 
Mermaid, went among the Chinese boats lying in 
shore in Hongkong bay, and was not seen or heard of 
till three or four days afterward, when the corpse was 
picked up floating about the bay. The body was 
dreadfully mutilated by some sharp weapon, and a 
mark round the neck, gave evidence that the unfortu- 
nate lad had been strangled. 

_ This is not the only unfortunate occurrence of the 
kind that has happened since the ships have been in 


J. Harman Brown, 2d ch. Baltimore Ist inst. 20 U0 


Cyrenius Beers, Duane street ch., N. Y. 


Catharine Spearing, Philada., - 
Qnd ch., Philad. Dr. Hodge, $20; James 


BOARD OF PUBLICATION. 


The Treasurer acknowledges the receipt of the fol- 
monies contribuied-to the Semi-centenary 
und. 


te which George Cham- 


new 
art, 
Newburg and Roxbury, Pa. (of which 
$21.60 previously acknowl.,) $102.60; 
per Rev. H. R. Wilson, Gen. Agent, 
10th ch. Phil. Rev. H. A. Boardinan, 1st instal. 
$50; Jas. B. Ross, Ist do. $50; John 
Stille, senr. Esq. Ist do. $100; Archi- 
bald Mclatyre, $100; Thos. Jones, lst 
instal. $5; Hugh McMillin, $3; 
Alexandria and Hartslog, Pa. in part, per H. 
Neff, - 40 
Abington, Pa. per Rev. Robt. Steel, in part, 100 00 
Rev. J. J. Janeway, D.D. in part, of his sub- 
scription, 300 0U 
20 00 


$781 57 


Rockbridge ch. Mublenburgh Presby. Ken- 
tucky, per Rev. 1. Huber, 
lst Presb. ch. Alexandria, D.C. per Rev. Elias 


Harrison, 00 
Pres, ch. Washington City, per J. W.Hand, 30 OU 
Ist Pres. ch. Columbia, S.C. per G. T. Snow- 

den, Esq. - 379 00 
Hopewell ch. per same, 6 00 


Pres. ch. Red Clay Creek, Rev. T. Love, per 
S. Murphy. - . 
Rev. J. Wood, part of subscription in South 
Hanover ch. per Rev. J. Huber, 
Salem, N. J., Rev. A. Heberton in part, per 
South Plains, Va. per Rev. Joseph F. Baxter, 
9th ch. Philad., per Rev. Arch. Tudehope, 
Pres. ch. Bridgeton, N. J., per Rev. 8. B. . 


of Benevolent Ladies, Morris Plains, 


. J. per Rev. Dr. Miller, 


1 50 


$3070 638 
A. W. Treasurer. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 
Money received during the month of February, 1840. 


additional, by Rev. J. 
H. Symmes, 


Second Pres. ch., Albany, per I.. Jenkins, 
, bal. remaining on last fall’s col., 
Ist ch,, Albany, balance, by P. Boyd, 
W. Nisbet, Treas., Louisville, - 
Returned by a candidate, : 

Pres. ch., Printeton, N. J., by Cor. Sec. 


1 


SSRESS 
SER 


3rd Pres. ch., Baltimore, by the 


agency of 
Rev. W. Chester, - 


Pres. ch., Salem, N. J., by Mr. Rumsy, 


Wilson, $10; Andrew Brown, $10; 
Cash, 118 42; 


Through Alex. Ingrum, Jr., Treas., Pitts- 


burgh, - 

Church White Plaine, N. Y., 
Female Sewing Soc. of Newtown, L. 
Rev. J. Goldsmith, 
Brick church, N. York, in part, 
Premium on do. - 
Scotch Pres. ch., N. York, in part, R. L. and 
A. Stuart, $100; J. Johnston, $100; An- 
drew Mitchell, $25; Cash, $20 ; Edw’d. 
Penfold, $20; Jenuet Blair, $10; W. 
Wallace, $20; A. R. Walsh, $25; Eli- 
zabeth Walsh, $15; R. Irvine, $25; An- 
drew Foster, $25 ; W.S. Morrison, $15; 
Cash, $1; Cash,10; Cash, $1; Samuel 
Thompson, $25; Cash, 50 cents; R. 
Carter, $10; John Morrison, $5; Cash, 
$10; R. Warnick, $3; Cash, $1; R. 
Gordon, $3; J. Ferguson, $10; T. R. 
Lee, $5; Henry Rankin, $50; Margaret 
Scott, $5; W. Thompson, $10; by Cor. 
Secretary, 
Premium on do. 
Jamaica, L. I., by Cor. Sec., in pa 
Premium on do., - 
Ist Pres. ch. N. York, in full by Cor. Sec. 
Premiam on do. (Total from this chur 
$1345.31) 
Mrs. Mulligan, Duane st. ch., by do. 
Balance fram Chambersburg, Pa., by Rev. 
‘Mr. Adam, - 
Presbytery of Elizabethtown, by Rev. N. 


I, ‘by 


wes B 
ess se 


S 283 


urray, 
Pres. ch., ‘l'renton, N. 

Chester, 
Baskenridge, N. J., by do. in part, 


J.,in part, by Rev. W. 


29 03 
13 44 


$2238 13 
J. B. Treasurer. 


MARRIED. 


At Morristown, New Jersey, on Tuesday evening, 
the 25th ult. by the Rev. O. L. Kirtland, Tnomas D. 
James, of Philadelphia, to Aucusta E. Scnencg, duugh- 
ter of Wm.S. C. Schenck, of the former place. 


On Thursday evening, February 13, 1840, by Rev. 
Elias S. Schenck, of Hackettstown, New Jersey, Mr. 
Davip to Miss Temps Stewaat, daughter of 
Mr. Samuel Stewart. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep, at Salem, New Jersey, of the croup, on the 
morning of the 27th ult. Groree N. son of the Rev. 
ALexanper Heserton, aged 5 years and 10 months. 


Diep, on Monday, 2d inst. of Consumption, Mr. An- 
prew Meyers, in the 26th year of his age. 


Diep, on Tuesday, the 18th of February, at the late 
residence of his father, in West Township, near Alex- 
andria, Huntingdon county, Pa., Col. Jauzs Craw- 
FORD, in the 32d year of his = 

Perhaps no individual has lately departed this life, 
in this part of the country, more regretted by his 
friends, or concerning whom more — sympathy 
has been excited among all who had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. He had endeared himself to a large 
circle of acquaintance, by his manly deportment, pro- 
fessional integrity, and amiable manners. Mr. C. had 
received a liberal education. After the usual prepara. 
tory studies, he entered Jefferson College, Canons- 
burg, where he graduated in the fall of 1826. Du- 
ting his collegiate course, he was highly esteemed by 
his fellow students, and we have reason to believe, wus 
held in deserved estimation by the Professors. For 
two years after he left College, being tuo young, as his 
friends supposed, to enter upon the study of a profes- 
sion, he was engaged in teaching in the Academy at 
Newark, Delaware, then under the superintendence of 
the late Rev. A. K. Russell. 

Soon after this, he commenced the study of the law, 
in the office of a distinguished member of the profes- 
sion in Bellefonte, Centre county, Pa. In due season, 
he was admitted to practice at the bar in Centre 
county, and afierwards at the bar of his native county, 
and the neighbouring counties. In his profession he 
gave every indication of holding the most respectable 
rank, bad it not been for his extremely delicate health, 
which began to fail him almost as soon as he com- 
menced the practice of his profession. As it was, he 
obtained a very enviable reputation for his ability, ho- 
nour, and integrity. No member of the profession 
possessed a higher sense of honour, or more sterling 
integrity. He was ee ee in the settle- 
ment of large estates, which he effected with credit to 
himself, and his profession, and the advantage of all 
concerned. In the fall of 1836, he was chosen by his 
fellow citizens to represent them in the Legislature 
of the State, the duties of which station he faithfully 
discharged during one session; but declined a re- 
election on account of ill health. 

From this time his disease, which was consumption, 
seemed to become permanently settled, and the skill 
of the physician could only temporarily relieve the 
sufferer, and deceive him from time to time with the 
promise of restored health and usefulness. However, 
through much infirmity of body, and depression of 
spirits, he continued to attend to the duties of his pro- 
-fession, at least in part, until within a few months of 
his decease. 

He was confined to the house and his bed only for a 
few weeks before his death, during which time the 
writer of this obituary notice had an opportunity of 
visiting him, and with others, of offering the consola- 


In the beginning of Sept. a 


Hongkong bay. 
corpse was taken out of 
the water, and another about the } 7th. | 


tions of religion. Mr. C. had received a religious edn- 


every sinner. 
offer ite ample —— to the chief of sinners. 
Jesus is an Almighty Saviour, and the blessings of his 
salvation are offered freely,“ without moncy and with- 
out price.” “ Whosoever will, let him come, and take 
the water of life freely.” 

Salvation is by grace. If it were by works, if a long 
course of religious and moral duties were required to 
entitle us to the enjoyments and blessedness of heaven, 
we might well despair, for it would be too late to offer 
on a death bed, or to receive the Gospel provision. But 
salvation is by grace, and not of works, and therefore 
we are authorized to approach the sinner in his last 
extremity, and offer salvation through Christ. In this 
case it was offered, and though there was much self- 
reproach for former neglect, and delay, it was ~ 
accepted, as we trust, and as pre Boy who had 
better opportunities and longer time for observation as 
to the evidences. ‘This we know, that while he doubted 
not the abundant provision of the Gospel, the abilit 
and willingness of the Saviour, he for a time had m 
doubt, and found occasion for bitter regret, in the fact 
that he had hardened his heart against the offers of the 
Gospel, till he was driven by necessity of circum- 
stances to Christ as his only hope and refuge. His 
urgent and earnest inquiry was, “ Will the Saviour, 
can He receive me, coming to him only when I can 
delay no longer?” It was this that made him so jealous 
of his hopes, and so long-unwilling to take the consola- 
tions of religion. He was brought to that state in 


Point, J., per C. 17 00 rind to believe that they mourn nel as without 
Newprovidence, Tenn. per Rev. Jas. A. Lyon, 23 00 
Mrs. Margaret Deaderick, per same, - 5 00! Salvation by grace gives sinners ground for hope in 


any case, but affords no ground for presumption. It 
is @ reason against despair, but no reason for delay. If 
salvation is “ not of him that willeth, nor of him that 
runneth, but of Gud that showeth mercy,” then let not 
man trifle with his time and opportunities, lest God 
should be provoked to say— Because I have called, 
and ye refused; I have stretched out my hand, and no 
man regarded; but ye have set at nought all my coun- 
sel,and would none of my reproof; I also will laugh at 
your cala:nity ; I will mock when your fear cometh.” 


Diep, on Saturday the 15th February, at his resi- 
dence near Mechanicsburg, Pa., Mr. Jamzs Granam. 
The memory of this excellent and devout man will 
ever be precious to all who knew him. And asit ma 
prove useful and interesting to many others, it 
deemed proper to give to the public a brief account of 
his life and character. Mr. G. was descended from 
parcnts eminently religious; and from his youth was 
instructed in the knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 
Through the influence of divine truth, under. the fos. 
tering care and example of his parents, he became 
decidedly pious at a very early age; and made a pub- 
lic profession of his faith in Christ, by uniting with 
the Presbyterian church of Silver Spring. The most 
satisfactory evidence of his early conversion was 
given in the entire course of his subsequent life, which 
was, in no ordinary degree, consistent and exemplary. 
Such was the estimation in which he was held by the 
people for his piety and sound judgment, that he was, 
while but a young man, elected a Ruling Elder in the 
church. The duties of this office he considered, as 
having a vital relation to the best interests of the 
church: and his own responsibility therein exceed- 
ingly weighty. And with most exemplary fidelity did 
he serve the church for more than twenty years. The 
meetings of the session, he made it his business, 
when in health, punctually to attend, although it might 
put him to some personal inconvenience, and even 
cause him to neglect his secular affairs. The inte- 
rest of the church, both in temporal and spiritual 
things, were to him of greater moment than his own 
private concerns. On whatever account 

the congregation might be called, whether for con- 
sulting in relation to the temporalities of the church, 
or for promoting the benevolent operations of the day, 
or for spending special seasons in the worship of God, 
Mr. G. was always present occupying his place; or if 
not, it was believed that some unusual occurrence hin- 
dered his attendance. The Sabbath day to him was a 
delight ; and the sanctuary was sure to be the place of 
his resort on that holy day, if his health at all permit- 
ted, however inclement the weather might be, although 
his —— t several miles from the house 
of God. 

Mr. G. sincerely loved the standards of the Presby- 
terian Church, which he took pains to understand. 
And he loved these, because he believed they exhibit- 
ed, in beautiful connexion, and harmony, the doctrines 


50| and duties taught in the word of God. He conse- 


quently felt a — deep interest in the issue of the late 
controversy which so grievously disturbed the peace 
of our Zion. It djd not appear to him a strife about 
words ; but a contest between truth and error. In the 
day of trial, he faithfully stood by, and sustained, 
by his counsels and many fervent prayers, those, who 
earnestly contended for the faith once delivered to the 
saints. Nor did he temporize when called to act judi- 
cially in our ecclesiastical courts, but firmly sustained 
the cause of righteousness and truth, insidi- 
ous errors. 

In his manners, Mr. G. was unasgaming, modest, 
and grave, in a remarkable degree; in conversation, a 
man of few words. In benevolence and hospitality he 
abounded. In the family circle, he was indeed a pat- 
tern of goodness. For, although he had no family of 
his own, having never been married, yet for many 
years he had a considerable family around him, con- 
sisting of an only daughter of a sister, and several 
children of a brother, left in their childhood orphans, 
(besides several domestics, and other persons in his 
employ). ‘To train these up in the way in which 
they should go, he found himself placed, as it were, in 
the responsible situation of a parent. The duties thus 
devolving upon him, he discharged in the most con- 
scientious manner, watching over all their interests 
with the most tender solicitude. His death to them is 
an irreparable loss: to himself, we doubt not, it is an 
unspeakable gain. 

His last illness was of more than a year’s continu- 
arte, during which time his sufferings, from a com- 
plication of diseases, were often great in the extreme, 
yet he evinced under all, the most patient resignation 
to the will of God. His faith then in his 
was unwavering, and the consolations of the Gospel, 
which he experienced in hours of great bodily dis- 
tress, were sweetly refreshing to his soul. Having 
endured to the end, this servant of God departed in 
peace, with a hope full of immortality beyond the 

rave. 
. I conclude, with giving a short extract from a letter 
written by one, who was much with Mr. G. in hislast 
illness. He says, “As you are aware, he bore his 
various and severe ailments with unmurmuring resig- 
nation, and cherished a sure hope of endless felicity 
beyond the grave. As I formerly atated to you, I do 
not distinctly recollect some striking incidents, which 
occurred during his protracted illness; and it is the 
less necessary to record them, as his whole life was a 
beautiful and attractive exemplification of the sancti- 
fying influence of the ” © Blessed are the 

ead who die in the Lord.” J. W. 
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23 g still te do or bear! 
Think what spirit dwells within thee, 

Shink/what heavenly bliss is thine; 

’ Phink that Jesus died to save thee, 

Child of Heaven, canst thou repine ? 


‘Haste thee on, from grace to glory, 
by faith, and winged by prayer! 
' Heaven's eternal day's before thee— 

‘God's own hand shall guide thee there ; 
Soon shall close thy earthly mission, 

5; Seon shall pass thy pilgrim days, 

shall change to glad fruition, 

Faith to sight, and prayer to praise! 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
I AM WEARY. | 


of strayin fain would I rest — 
: Where sin can no longer her blandishments 
ixdhind téare and temptations forever are fled. 


here is untrue, 
as bright dew, 


“Yam weary of sighing—o’er sorrows of earth, 


Ofer joy's glowing rye birth ; 
Over the pangs of the loved, which we cannot assuage, 
Lightings of’ youth, and the weakness of age. 


‘Tem weary of loving—what passes away— 
aweetest, the dearest, alas may not stay : 5 
@ for that Jand where those partings are o'er, 

ith and the. tomb can divide hearts no more. 


weary, m Saviour! of grieving thy love; 
} then shall I rest in thy presence above ; 


‘Jam weary—bat oh, let me never repive, 
“White th y word and thy love and thy promise are mine. 


WATCHMAKER AND HIS FRIEND THE 


/ BLACKSMITH. 
| Brons the Jast Introd Lecture of Professor Gib- 


the Examiner. 

I was walking with my old Philadelphia friend 
in the Palais Royal, in quest of a watch, and 
struck with the open and 
a middle aged man, whom we observed, through 


| the window, so busily engaged at his work as not 


to perceive us, determined to enter and examine 


bgautiful workmanship, such as we had not seen 


-| in any other establishment, demanding the price, 


and then according to. usage, endeavouring to get 
at the lowest eum, the man, with a deep sigh, and 
most disconsolate look, said that his profeesion was 
a most unfortunate one; that, for years, he had 
toiled from morning till night, poring over the 
wheels and springs of watches with magnifying 
—— until he had nearly put out a pair of the 
nest and sharpest eyes, and by long sitting, had 
injured his limbs and impaired his constitution. 
“Oh,” said he, “ that I had been a surgeon, how 
different might have been my situation!” Then 
turning, and lvoking us full in the face, he con- 
tinued, “ Gentlemen, I am a poor individual, with- 
out fame or consequence, but my history, inas- 
much as it is connected with that of a dear friend, 
whose reputation is well known all over the world, 
is nevertheless a singular and interesting one, and, 
for his sake, if you can spare time, I will relate it 
to you.” Struck with the manner and earnestness 
of the man, and favourably impressed towards him, 
we took seats in his small shop and listened to his 
narrative. “1 was the son, said he, of a poor mil- 
ler, and the father of my friend followed the occu- 
pation of blacksmith in the village of Breches and 
rovince of Loire, and, at an early age, we were 
h initiated in the mysteries of our paternal vo- 
cations, he shoeing horses and I grinding grain 
from morning till night. In spite, however, of the 
severe labour to which my friend was exposed, he 
devoted many hours of the night to improving his 
inind, and twice a week attended a country school 
three miles off. His father’s library consisted of 
two books—the complete drover and a volume of 
medical receipts—which the young blacksmith 
was so enamoured of as to commit to memory, 
and, from that period, turned his attention to med- 
icine. He continued, however, to shoe horses, and 
prescribed for their diseases, until his twenty-third 
r, when growing tired of such labour, and 
ed to distinguish himself in higher pursuits, 
“proposed to me to leave our native village and re- 
pair to the capital, where he was sure, he said, we 
should both meet with occupation worthy of our 
toil. With scanty means, and slender wardrobes 
fastened to our backs, we commenced our journey 
on foot, and after a time reached Tours, where the 
money of my friend giving out, he was obliged to 
remain and work at his trade, while I pursued my 
solitary way to the capital, and meeting with no 
better employment took up with the villainous bu- 
siness of watch-making.° Several weeks after- 
wards, my friend arrived, and hiring, for three 
francs, a black coat, which did not fit, and con- 
trasted, strangely, with his country garments, 
waited upon the celebrated Dubois—offering to 
become his pupil—who, impressed, favourably, 
notwithstanding the ludicrous figure he cut in his 
loug-tailed coat and sky blue pantaloons, told him 
he might live among his servants, and have the 
run of his kitchen, for some weeks, until he could 
ascertain the nature and extent of his qualifica- 


| tions. The proposal was joyously accepted, but 
a4 THE LAND OF REST. before the expiration of the allotted time, my 
There remaineth, therefore, a rest for the people} friend gave so many proofs of genius and talent, 
oili ui Of God—Hes. iv. 9 and worked with such assiduity and success as to 
’ | consider him as a companion and friend. From that 
When darkness round our pathway lies, moment the fortune of my vill d 
y village crony was made 
hoa chow under the excellent he 4 
e astonishing progress in his ical studies, 
wearing, lovely, sea, but was so diligent and untiring, as to acquire, in 
‘nd therdfore do we look to thee. - a short time, such knowledge of the classics, and 
te most of the languages of modern Europe, as to 
4@, land of rest, we look to thee read them with facility. 
, When by the bed of death we stand. “ Since that period, only a few years have ela 
‘sed, and my country friend, black- 
| smith, is now at the head of t ession in 
‘Tay sone fdr not dst, Paris, sur- 
4 geon, the author of large and valuable volumes in 
d therefore do every of the profession, and, 
»O,-land of rest, we to thi man of fortune. And where, he continued, am 1! 
a Whene'er iniquities prevail, Still a poor, miserable watchm»ker in the Palais 
Fide Reval. and the tenant of this of a she. in 
a ; , ’ \.hich you are now sitting.” And pray Mr. Jar- 
be ,rosay, said 1, may I ask, who that friend of yours 
— may be? “That friend, sir,” said he, slowly ri- 
’ : sing from his bench, putting forth his right arm, 
land of rest, we look to thee and firmly his 
,., As exiles homeward bound may turn, “that friend, sir, is no less e celebrated 
Where to their eyes Velpeau.” 
The cliffs arise the next day | called upon Velpeau, and found 
Of the dear land for which they yearn: him in his study behind a pile of books, which he 
Our home thou art, and exiles we, was pitching, with great vivacity, from right to 
And therefore do we look to thee. left, in search of authorities and quotations for a 
O, land of rest, we look to@hee large work on surgery, then in press. Before 
4 balm, ry rrect, 
goes,” said he, “he is still my friend, an honest 
And holy love, unblent with fear ; man, and one of the best watch-makers in Paris, 


Thy clime bath all our eye would ree 
And therefore’doth we look to thee. 


Yet O, thou land of heavenly rest! 
*. §ndof our hopes, we prize thee more, 

That we shall sit 

At Jesus’ feet, 
Soon as we reach thy happy shore; 

And walk with him—the glad! the free! 
And therefore de we look to thee. aoe 

_[ Baptist. 


{‘PHE HONEY. BEE~A NEW HIVE. 


The following communication, although more 
_ particularly intended for the agriculiurist, can 
scarcely fail to interest and please the dwellers in 
the city. It is copied from Ex-Governor Hill’s 
Monthly Visiter, and was written by Mr. 8. Keith, 
of Oxford, Me. 

‘The bee possesses the united skill of the mason, 
the architect, the geometrician, and the civilian. 
-_Many naturalists of thie and other countries hive 
devoted much time in searching out their habits, 
admiring their eagacity, and giving to the world 
the result of their researches. They have learned 
tmuch and there is much more yet to be learned of 
this wonderful insect. I have myself kept bees for 
thirteen or fourteen years: I long since felt the ne- 
cessity of preserving these little creatures from the 
barbarous custom of annual suffocation. For a 
while I tried the box hive, bot found my bees un- 
-wijing to enter it, and | several swarms in 

ing to force them into it. ‘I abandoned this kind 

hive, and finished a room in my garret, dark and 
bt, with a communication through the externel 
wall of the them a 
passage way. a hive in this room, 
their ianeds into the hive being on a level with 
this commanication and near to it. To this room 
T have a door from my garret, never accessible to 
children or intruders. ‘The room should be made 
impervious to rats and mice, which are very fond of 
pean Spacing not even their weapons of defence. 
“ gewarm soon filled their hive, and then 
wninenced their operations beneath, above and 
around the hive, filling in the white virgin comb, 
withoutthe-aid of bars, slats or cross pieces to 
build to, from the room. of the house to the floor of 
their room. At times, I stole into this apiary, and 
by the aid of a light, viewed the p they were 
- making, and the splendid colunms of com 
were erecting. They had the benefit of the labour 
of all their increase—all ol mk there was 
‘no gwarming, no colonizing their numerous 
family. Give bees room and they never swarm. 
Who ever heard of bees swarming from a hollow 
led? After the 


while the bees all lay dormant 
ine pile, I took my fa- 

mily stores from the external layers, which always 
contain the whitest and in the store house, 
‘and isthe only portion which can be taken without 
w to the residve.. For many years my table 

ied from this room with the of 


is| which have hitherto been found 


of whom you may purchase without hesitation.” 


THE CONSCIENTIOUS MIMIC. 


In the beginning of the last century, an actor, 
celebrated for mimicry, was to have been employed 
by a comic suthor to take off the pereon, manner, 
and singularly awkward delivery of the celebrated 
Dr. Woodward, who was intended to be introduced 
on the stage in alaughablecharacter. The mimic 
dressed himself asa countryman, and waited on the 
doctor with a long catalogue of ailments which he 
said afflicted his wife. The physician heard with 
amazement of diseases and pains of the most oppo- 
site nature, repeated and redoubled on the wretched 
patient ; fur since the actor’s great wish was to 
keep Dr. Woodward in his company as long as pos- 
sible, that he might make the more observations on 
his gestures, he loaded his poor imaginary spouse 
with every infirmi'y which had any probable chance 
of prolonging the interview. At length, having 
completely accomplished his object, he drew from 
his purse a guinea, and with a bow and scrape 
made an uncouth offer of it. Put up thy money, 
poor fellow,” cried the doctor, “ put up thy money 
—thou hast need ofall thy cash, and all thy patience 
too, with such a bundle of diseases tied to thy 
back.” The comedian returned to his employer 
and related the whole conversation with such true 
feeling of the physician’s character ; that the author 
was convulsed with laughter. But his raptures 
were soon checked when the mimic told him, with 
emphatic sensibility, that he would sooner die than 
a his talents to the rendering such genuine 

umanity a public object of ridicule. 


THE PROTEUS. 


Professor Jules Cloquet has brought with him 
from the grottos of Adelsburg, not one proteus, but 
five, two only of which, however, have reached 
Parisalive. They have the form of a salamander 
or lizard, about six or seven inches long; their 
heads are fi:ttish, and resemble those of an 
adder. They are either entirely blind, or at least 
no vestige of eyes can be observed. At the sides 
of the head are bronchiea whi-h float about in the 
water, and are not unlike small corel branches; 
their feet are very short, and flexible ; the fore ones 
having three fingers, the hinder only two. The 
tail is flattened transversely, semi-transparent, and 
endowed with great mobility. Two of these crea- 
tures are of a fine white coler tinged with pink: 
the third is black, and was given to the Professor 
by a chemist of Trieste, who had kept it exposed 
to a feeble light for several months, thereby causing 
the change of color. These reptiles keep them- 
selves, in general, quite tranquil at the bottom of 
the water, and come from time to time to the sur- 
face to breathe, making a slight gurgling noise 
when they do so. They sink by allowing a por- 
tion of air to escape by means of the bronchie. 
When the water is disturbed they quit their appa- 
rent state of torpor, and move about with the grat- 
est rapidity, sometimes putting their bodies par- 
tially out of the water and then plunging again 
with the greatest quickness. Some distinguished 
naturalists intend carefully to examine these rep- 
tiles, the habite of which are so little known, and 
only in the sub 


terranean waters of Corniola. 


. gon, of the University of vania; printed in. 
y of Penney! 
est physiognomy of 


hie commodities. After selecting an article of 


TILE GLACIERS OF BOISSON. 


In the evening, I went with Ducree, my guide, 
the only tolerable person I have seen in this coun- 
try, to visit the glacier of Boisson, This glacier, 
like that of Montanvert, comes close to the vale, 
overhanging the green meadows and the dark 
woods with the dazzling whiteness of its preci- 
pices and pinnacles, which ere like spires of radi- 
ant crystal, covered with a net work of frosted 
silver. These glaciers flow perpetually into the 
valley, ravaging in their slow but irresistible pro- 
gress the pastures and the forests which surround 
them, pe ing a work of desolation in ages, 
which a river of lava might accomplish in an 
hour, but far more irretrievably; for where the ice 
has once descended, the hardiest plant refuses to 
grow; if even, as in some extraordinarry instances, 
it should recede after its ress has once com- 
menced. The glaciers perpetua!ly move onward, 
at the rate of a foot each day, with a motion that 
commences at the spot where, on the boundaries of 
perpetual congelation, they are produced by the 
freezing of the waters which arise from the partial 
melting of the eternal snows. They drag with 
them from the regions whence they derive their 
origin, all the ruins of the mountain, enormous 
rocks, and immense accumulations of sand and 
stones. These are driven onwards by the irresis- 
tible stream of solid ice; and When they arrive at 
a declivity of the mountain, sufficiently rapid, roll 
down, scattering ruin. I saw one of these rocks 
which had descended in the spring, (winter here 
is the season of silence and safety) which measured 
forty feet in every direction. The verge of a gla- 
cier, like that of Boisson, presents the most vivid 
image of desolation that it is possible to conceive. 
No one dares to approach it; for the enormous 
pinnacles of ice which perpetually fall are perpetu. 
ally reproduced. The pines of the furest, which 
bqund it at one extremity, are overthrown aad 
shattered to a wide extent at its base. There is 
something inexpressibly dreadful in the aspect of 
the few branchless trunks, which, nearest the ice 
rifts, still stand in the uprooted soil. The meadows 
perish, overwhelmed with sand and stones. With- 
in this last year, these glaciers have advanced 
three hundred feet into the valley, Saussere, the 
naturalist, says, that they have their periods of in- 
crease and decay; the people of the country hold 
an opinion entirely different ; but as I judge, more 
probable. It is agreed by al!, that the snow on the 
summit of Mont Blanc and the neighbouring moun- 
tains perpetually augments, and that. ice, in the 
form of glaciers, subsists without melting in the 
valley of Chamouni, during its transient and varia- 
ble summer. If the snow which produces. this 

lacier must augment, and the heat of the valley 
is no obstacle to the perpetual existence of such 
masses of ice as have already descended into it, the 
consequence is obvious; the glaciers must aug- 
ment, and wil] subsist, at least until they have 
overflowed this vale. I will not pursue Buffon’s 
sublime but gloomy theory—that this globe which 
we inhabit will, at some future period, be changed 
into a mass of frost by the encroachments of the 
polar ice, and of that produced on the most eleva- 
ted points of the earth. Do you, who assert the 
supremacy of Ahriman, imagine him throned 
among these desolating snows, among these pa- 
laces of death and frost, so sculptured in this their 
terrible magnificence by the adamantine hand of 
necessity, and that he casts around him, as the 
first essays of his final usurpation, avalanches, tor- 
rents, rocks, and thunders, and above all these 
deadly glaciers, at once the proof and symbols of 
his reign ;—add to this, the degradation of the hu- 
man species—who, in these desolating regions are 
half deformed or idiotic, and most of whom are de- 
prived of any thing that can excite interest or ad- 
miration. This is part of the subject more mourn- 
ful and less sublime ; but such as neither the poet 
nor the philosopher should disdain to regard. 


THE CATARACT OF THE VELINO. 


From Spoleto we went to Terni, and saw the 
cataract of the Velino. The glaciers of Montan-, 
vert, and the source of the Arveiron is the grand. 
est spectacle I ever saw. This is the second. Im- 
agine a river sixty feet in breadth, with a vast 
volume of waters, the outlet of a great lake among 
the higher mountains, falling 300 feet into a sight- 
less gulf of snow-white vapour, which bursts up 
for ever and for ever, from a circle of black crags, 
and thence leaping downwards, make five or six 
other cataracts, each fifty or a hundred feet high, 
which exhibit, on a smaller scale, and with beauti- 
ful and sublime variety, the same appearances. 
But words (and far less could painting) will not 
express it. Stand upon the brink of the platform 
of cliff, which is direetly opposite. You see the 
ever-moving water stream down. It comes in 
thick and tawny folds, flaking off like solid snow 
gliding down a mountain. It does not seem hol- 
low within, but without it is unequal, like the fold- 
ing of linen thrown carelessly down; your eye 
follows it, and it is lost below; not in the black 
rocks which gird it around, but in its own foam 
and spray, in the cloud-like vapours boiling up 
from below, which is not like rain, nor mist, nor 
spray, nor fuam, but water, in a shape wholly un- 
like any thing I ever saw before. It is as white 
as snow, but thick and impenetrable to the eye. 
The very imagination is bewildered in it. A thun- 
der comes up from the abyss wonderful to hear; 
fur, though it ever sounds, it is never the same, but 
modulated by the changing motion, rises and falls 
intermittingly, we passed half an hour in one spot 
looking at it, and thought but a few minutes had 

one by. The surrounding scenery is, in its kind, 
the loveliest and most sublime that can be conceiv- 
ed. In our first walk we passed through some 
olive groves of large and ancient trees, whose 
hoary and twisted trunks leaned in all directions. 
We then crossed a path of orange trees by the 
river side, laden with their golden fruit, and came 
to a forest of ilex of a large size, whose evergreen 
and acorn-bearing boughs were intertwined over 
our winding path. Around, hemming in the nar- 
row vale, were pinnaeles of lofty mountains of 
—— rock clothed with all evergreen plants 

d trees; the vast pine, whose feathery foliage 
trembled in the blue air—the ilex, that ancestral 
inhabitant of these mountains—the arbutus, with 
its crimson-coloured fruit and glittering leaves. 
After an hour’s walk we came beneath the cata- 
ract of Terni, within the distance of half a mile: 
nearer you cannot approach, for the Nar, which has 
here its confluence with the Velino, bars the pas- 
sage. We then crossed the river formed by this 
confluence, over a narrow natural bridge of rock, 
and saw the cataract from the platform I first men- 
tioned. We think of spending some time next 
year near this waterfall. The inn is very bad, or 
we should have stayed there longer. 


THE HEATHEN AND THE PROFESSOR OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 


Oriental Anecdote.—A recaptured African, a 
resident at New Georgia,a professor of religion, 
stopped at Heddington one Saturday lately, while 
on his way to the Goulah country, on a tra- 
dingejourney. He visited the Rev Mr. Brown, 
the Missionary stationed here and after family 
prayers, fell in conversation with King ‘Tom, 
among whose people (chicfly Pyrahs) that imission 
station has cominenced.. ‘* Where are you going 
from here,” asked the king. “To the Goulah 
country,” ‘ When do you leave?” ‘To-morrow 
morning!” “To-morrow morning ?” repeated Tom 
in much suprize. “To morrow morning!” To- 
morrow be God’s day, it be Sunday. Brown tell 
us no man must work, travel, or go to see his friends 
on Sunday ; you can’t leave my town—you must 
stop till next day ; what will my people say when 
they see you, a God man goon your way to-morrow ! 

No, no; you must stop here—come with us to 
hear God palaver ; and as to eat we have plenty, 
we give you.” It is needless to add, he was 


THE PRES@BYTERIAN. 


From the Christian Mirror. 
TUE INCONSISTENT CHRISTIAN. 


Iam acquainted with a man, in whose conduct 
are some things which seem very strange. He pro- 
fesses to be on a me to another country, 
even a heavenly; and he seems to have an undoubt- 
ing confidence that he is inthe right way. This is 
evident from the fact, that he has so much to say 
to those, who have not yet set out on a pilgrimage, 
about their guilt and danger; and that he has so 
many directions for those, who are beginning to 
inquire for the way of life. Thus it has been with 
him for years; and nearly all his fellow pilgrims 
believe that he is really what he professes to be, a 
stranger and a pilgrim on earth. ‘[his, their cha- 
rity may be none too strong; stil] there are some 
things about him which I do not well understand : 
things, which seem to be inconsistent with his pro- 
fession. 

When he speaks of the views he has had of the 
heavenly country, he dwells only upon those, which 
burst upon his vision at the very commencement of 
his pilgrimage. Now, I should suppose that the 
nearer he approached the New Jerusalem, the 
clearer and more glorious would be his prospects. 
This waa the case with Paul. At each advance he 
saw new glories, and felt new attractions; so much 
so that he torgot what was behind. From him we 
never get the idea, that all the pilgrim’s enjoyment 
is at the commencement of his course. He never 
eays any thing to make us suppose that all the 
goodly prospects of the pilgrim’s road are cherish- 
ed together near its beginning. No; while press- 
ing towards the mark for the prize, the value of 


that prize wasincreasing in his view. The things ' 


around it, unto which he was reaching fourth, were 
constantly occupying more his thoughts and gaining 
more his affections; so that, of very necessity, he 
was obliged to forget the things behind. The pros- 
pects of the heavenly country, which he once had, 
gladdened his, heart and refreshed his spirit at the 
time; but now he is nearer that country, in a 
higher, clearer atmosphere, and his vision is also 
stronger: for these reasons, his views are more 
distinct and enrapturing. What need then, of 
recurring to p ts long since enjoyed ! 

Not so with our pilgrim. He seems much more 
inclined to remember the things, which are behind, 
than press on towards those which are before. It 
was not always thus. He once delighted to speok 
of present enjoyment. Then he was listened to 
with interest; his words reached the heart, and his 
exhortations did good. How different now! He 
speaks of the pleasantness of the pilgrim’s path 
and of the joysofthose who are travelling tu Mount 
Zion ; but somehow, his accounts have so little 
freshness and feeling about them, that it is difficult 
to believe that he is telling what his own eyes have 
seen, and what his own heart has felt. 

He also frequently speaks of the sweet com- 
munion he once had with the Saviour. At the 
commencement of his course, Jesus was with him; 
and, while he regarded him as the author and fin- 
isher of his faith, his eyes were continually upon 
him. Though the world might deride, he hesita- 
ted not to follow him whithersuever hewent. He 
was happy then—happy all the day long. But 
wh: re is the blessedness he spake of? He evidently 
knows nothing about it, only as he sees it through 
the mi-t of the past. I wonder ifhe did’nt take it 
fur granted that Jesus, the author of his fuith, would 
be the finisher of his faith also, whether he conti- 
nued to look to him or not. If s», this accounts 
for the fact, that he has lost sight of the Saviour, 
that he has ceased to advance in his pilgrimage, 
and that his joys have departed. 

| know not how it is, but it seems to me some- 
times that he has lost his way. Perhaps after having 
advanced a short distance in the heavenly road, 
he suffered some unworthy object to engage his at- 
tention, until he had lost sight of the prize; and 
then, having no way mark, he became bewildered 
and knew not where he was. 

There is another thing, which seems strange.— 
The Apostle exhorts to lay aside every weight in 
order to press on the more rapidly towards the 
prize. Now I wonder if our prilgrim has ever 
seen that injunction. If he has, it certainly could 
“not have entered his thoughts, that he was meant; 
fr he is encumbered with a heavy burden of cares, 
and he does not seem inclined, in the least, to free 
himself of his encumbrance. 

Now I hope that he will be sensible of these in- 
consistencies, and do what he can to reljeve them as 
speedily as possible. While his actions contradict 
his words, he ought not to expect his persuasions 
will increase the pilgrim band ; for those, to whom 
his exhortations are addressed, sometimes charge 
him with heartlessness, and sometimes, with hypo- 
crisy. But let him show himself a real pilgrim, 
the citizen of another country, and he will induce 
many, without doubt, to accompany him to the 
Celestial City. REFLECTOR. 


A DAUGHTER'S LOVE. 


Dear father, how I love to gaze upon thee. 
Time hath slightly bleached thy locks, but still 
thou art the same. ‘Thy kind benignant eye—th 
lovely smile, thy noble mien and bearing still be- 
speak thy perfect manhood. Oh, how amJI en- 
wrapped in thy pure te oe stain upon thee 
would wither all the joys that now so gaily play 
around my young and blithesome heart. ‘ Tis 
true I’ve left thy home to be another’s through the 
joys and per als of a fleeting life. But I have not 
lost my love for thee. When thou didst step with- 
in my door, did | not clasp thy neck within my 
heart’s embrace and kiss thee then as warmly as 
when around thy knees I used to play at thy own 
hearth at home. My soul still doats upon my loved 
and living father. 

See here, these little buds, fresh from life’s great 
fountain. How they do wind their tender cords of 
love about our hearts. The vine and its branches. 
They, like me, do claim thee too, Indeed, I do re- 
call what I have said before—for I dolove thee more 
than when I quitted home—because of these dear 
pledges. They are young grafts upon the parent 
stock, and must live or die beneath itsshade. In 
time you'll see how they -will copy thee, and in 

our warm heart you'll find for them a place just 
side the spot, if not the very spot, where thou 
wert wont to keep my own young love. 


ROMANISM. | 


There are a great many Catholics scattered all 
over the Western States ; and thousands are every 
ear added to their numbers, by emigration from 
reland and the continent of Europe. The Valley 
of the Mississippi is a sort of * promised land,’ to- 
wards which they have been taught to look with 
longing eyes beyond the great ocean, and multi- 
tudes of them hasten thither with eager steps as 
they land upon our shores. If the Romish hierarchy 
does not actually expect one day to see the chair 
of St. Peter, with its ghostly occupant, transferred 
from Rome to St. Louis, I have no doubt that many 
sweet dreams are enjoyed under purple canopies, 
of the rapid spread of papacy on this continent; 
and it is quite certain, that large funds are raised 
and sent over to sustain a host of active and wily 
propagandists. In some of the principal towns the 
Catholics have, till quite lately, had the ascendan- 
cy: and in others, they are struggling hard togain 
it. ‘heir first and grand object seems to have 
ben, to get the main spring «f education at the 
west into their own hands; rightly judging, that 
if they could once gain over the rising generation, 
every thing they wish would follow, almost of 
course. Accordingly they have planted down their 
colleges and schools in the best locations they 
could find; have spared no pains in procuring able 
teachers; have introduced popular courses of in- 
struction; and by these methode, have actually 
lured some protestant children to their seminaries, 
if not to their communion. 

But after all, I have no fears that Romanism is 
going to get possession of the Great Valley, or of 
any part of it; and I am so far from deprecating the 
coming in of so great a tide from the Atlantic that 
I regard it as one of the encouraging ‘signs of the 


ashamed and did not proceed. 


reproved by this heathen king at the judgment seat 
of Christ.— Afric’s Luminary. 


BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


How many in chris'endom will find themselves: 


times.’ It is bringing tens of thousands ever 

year within the sphere of protestant influence an 
iving our Bible, Tract, Home Missionary, and 
bbath School Societies, facilities for instructing 
and bringing them to the knowledge of the truth, 


A deaf and dumb person, being asked what was 


“ {t is the odor which flowers yield when trampled 
upon.” 


his idea of forgiveness, took the pencil and wrote, | 


which they could not otherwise enjoy. It is im- 
possible for the Catholics, or any other class of emi- 
' grants to form separate communities to any consi- 
_derable extent in this country ;‘and where they do, 
| they must be surrounded by others whose opinions 


on every subject will gradually modify their own. 
The coming over of so macy @ip loads of Irish and 
other Romanists every summer, wil! stimulate our 
ministers and churches to do more than they other- 
wise would; and by the blessing of God, upon the 
means of his own appointment, many even of the 
first generation will be turned from the error of| 


numbers will be converted to the protestant faith. 
Nothing is plainer than that this redeeming pro- 
cess is now going on at the west; not so fast as 
we could wish ; but still it is going on. The fears 
of our friends in that section of country are, if I 


They see that in all the importance centres of in- 
fluence, Romanism is on the decline, or what 
amounts to nearly the same thing, Protestantism is 
fast gaining the ascendancy. Asa general thing 
there can be no mistake about it. The prospects of 
the Pope and of Prince Metternich, are not near so 
good as they were five yearsago. It is true that 
new cathedrals are going up in some of the large 
cities, and new churches are rising in the country. 
A considerable number of such may be found on 
the line of the great canals and railroads, and 
wherever else great numbers of Irish labourers 
are em a. But when those public works are 
finished, these labourers will be wanted elsewhere, 
and the churches which they build as they go along 
will be nearly abandoned. Some other destructive 
forms of error may spring up and sweep over the 


will gain the ascendancy. 


HAVE ME EXCUSED. 


Dr. Franklin is said to have had a servant who 
was never in the wrong. At length the Doctor's 
patience was exhausted, and he said, “ My friend, 
you and [ must part. I never knew a man who 
was good at making excuses, good at any thing 
else.” And who that has been conversant with the 
development of men’s minds in regard to religious 
duties, will not see the propriety of the Doctor’s 
remark. There are those who cannot be approach- 
ed in the way of enforcing any serious religious ob- 
ligation, but they are prepared for you. They are 
vyuarded as oY a flaming sword that turns every way, 
and effectually prevents every successful assault. 
It ig a matter of melancholy curiosity to witness 
the sagacity and skill with which almost every 
form of religious obligation is prevented from gain- 
ing any hold upon the heart. A man is angry; 
but it is honest and rational indignation at what is 
wrong. He is covetous; but it is that he may aid 
more worthy objects than any he has yet seen. He 
is extravagant; but his station in life requires it. 
He is slothful ; but active exertion would ruin his 
health. He neglects his family; but some noble 
enterprise of science or philanthropy calls him 
away. Soevery self-denying duty of religion in 
its turn, knocks in vain at the door of his heart. 
He must be excused. 

Here is a constant process of self-deception. 
The man who is armed at every point with an @x- 
cuse, is the very man who will toss all these preten- 
ces to the winds wherever his own heart is deeply 
interested. He who cannot spesk of Christ to a lit- 
tle circle of friends, or to a neighbour, through 
diffidence and modesty, can utter himself boldly and 
with power when any worldly interest presses him. 
He who cannot pray because he has no gift, can 
engage in any of the forms of social intercourse 
with facility and delight. 

_The self-excuser is a self-deceiver. He is in- 
flicting injury on his own soul by all his attempts to 
evade the transitory ‘inconvenience, which reli- 
gious He weakens his own moral 
power. He reduces himself toa miserable impo- 
tency-in the church of God, if unhappily he is con- 
nected with it. If he is at excuses, he is 
“ good for nothing else.”— Boston Recorder. 


“BLESSED IS HE THAT BLESSETH THEE.” 
Noumsers xxiv 9. 


The following very remarkable circumstance 
will show how clearly this Scripture is sometimes 
fulfilled with regard to the lineal descendants of 
those to whom the promise was originally made. 

A few years Bo a converted Jew, who was 
greatly persecuted for his religion, sought and found 
protection in the house of a warm friend of Israel, 
the Rev. W. Marsh, of Birmingham. After he had 
resided in the family for some months one of Mr. 
Marsh’s children fell sick and died. Another and 
another followed until at length four of his belov- 
ed offspring had descended to the tomb. Of 
course, this was looked upon by some as a judg- 
ment on Mr. M. for having so long herboual one 
who had been a blasphemer of our Lord. But 
mark how mysterious are the ways of God! and 
how rich always in mercy to his people!— 
These four children severally declared upon their 
death-beds, that they had been brought to a 
knowledge of the truth by means of the converted 
Jew! So true the promise of our God, “J will 
bless thee and thou shalt be a blessing.” And 
“ Blessed is he that blesseth thee.” 


IMPROVEMENTS IN FIRE ENGINES. 


The steam engine by Mr. Braithwaite, is of re- 
cent invention. It is an ingenious application of 
the moving power of steam to the working of fire 
engines. T’he mechanical arrangement consists of 
two cylinders, the one 7 inches diameter, being the 
steam cylinder,and the other 64 inches diameter. 
being the water pump. By the horizontal position 
of the two cylinders, the parallel motion is easily 
produced. ‘The boiler is on the construction and 
principle of Braithwaite’s and Ericson’s patent 
steam generator. This engine will deliver about 
nine thousand gallons in en hour, toan elevationof 
ninety feet, through an adjutage of $ inch. The 
time of getting the machine into action, from the 
moment of igniting the fuel, (the water being cold) 
is 18 minutes. As soon as the alarm is given, the 
fire is kindled, and the bellows, attached to the en- 
gine, are worked by hand. By the time the horses 
are harnessed in, the fuel is thoroughly ignited, and 
the bellows are then worked by the motion of the 
wheels of the engine. By the time of arriving at 
the fire, gain the horses, &c., the steam is 
ready. The expense of fuel is stated to be six- 
pence an hour.—Cyclopedia of Arts and Sciences 
Sor 1835. 


PAUSE BEFORE YOU FOLLOW EXAMPLE. 


A mule, laden with salt, and an ass laden with 
wool, went over a brook together. By chance the 
mule’s pack became eetted: ; the salt melted, and 
his burden became lighter. After they had passed, 
the mule told his good fortune to the ass, who, 
thinking to speed as well, wetted his pack at the 
next water; but his lod became the heavier, and 
he broke down under it. 


ment of the Lord’s Supprr, by Samuel Bayard, Esq., a 
Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian Chureh at Princeton, New 
Jersey. Second edition, revised by the author, with additional 


notes and illustrations. 
WM. S. MARTIEN, 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


RECOMMENDATIONS. 

We are pleased to carn that a new edition of ‘‘Letiers on the 
Sacrament of the Lord’: Supper,” by Samuel Bayard, Eaq., & 
rulingelder in the Presbyterian Church at Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, is called for. It was first published about sixteen or seven- 
teen years ago, and was regarded as a very useful present to 
that portion of the religious community for benefit of which 
it was intended. The work being now out of print, the vene- 
rable Author has been requested to allow a new impression for 
public use. We are pleased to find that he has agreed to com- 
ply with this request, and that a revised and improved edition 


may soon be expected to issue from the press, e can free! 
recommend this manual as, in our opjgjon, adapted to do muc, 
good, MUEL MILLER. 


JAMES CARNAHAN, 
A. ALEXANDER. 
RICE 


ORNE'S INTRODUCTION.—IMPROVED EDITION. 
J. Whetham, Bookseller, 144 Chesnut a, Philadelphia, 
has just published a new and improved edition «f An Introduc- 
tion to the Critical Study and Knowledge ef the Holy Scriptures, 
by Thomas Hartwell Horne, B. D., of St. John’s College Cam- 
bridge, revised and corrected from the eighth ition, 
with all the author's latest additions and currectiona, &c., illus- 
trated with numerous maps, engravings, and fac-similies, of 
Biblical manuscripts, &e., complete in 2 volumes royal 8 vo. 
The publisher in presenting this extensive and valuable work 
to the public, would take theéopportunity tosay that he has spared 
no pains or expense to secure a correct arrangement and impres- 
sion of the work fro.n the latest London edition, and tu have it 
appear in an approved form and style. It will also be seen that 
this edition has many and important advan over any other, 
as it comprises ali the author’s latest additions and corrections, 
and having been carefully revised throughout, he having avail- 
himself of numerous suggestions tor simplifying and improving 
the arrangement which at various times have been communica- 
ted. By ops ae] the pages and abridging various parts, 
which would admit of being condensed, as well as transferring 
to the appendixes certain articles which betore has been incor- 


ted in the body of the work, the author had been enabled to 
Introduce a considerable quantity of new yee matter, 
ny enlarging its size, or at 
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their ways, while their children in still greater, ™ 


may judge from what I heard, fast subsiding. | —s 


west, but | am pursuaded that Catholicism never} g.iice 


RESBYTERIAN PUBLICATIONS.—The Board of Pubii- 

cation of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America, have recently issued the fullowing valuable Books; 
they can be Lad in and «clegant fancy 

1. ‘The Way of Salvatiwn Familanly Expiaimed, in a Con- 
versation between a Father and bis Childieu. An excellent lit- 
tle work for young persons. 

2% The Mute Chrwuan under the Smarting Rod; with So¥e- 

Thomas Hrooks, 


» An into 
1 Me- 
morials for Practice ; by the Corbet. 

6, A ‘Treatise on the Seripture Doctrine of Original Sin ; with 
by the Rev. Henry A. 
res of Religion ; by the Rev. Henry Fuster Bur- 


8. The Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and its uen- 
ces to the Protestant Churches of France and Italy ; containing 
of sume of the sufferers in the Perseeuuon atwnding 

t event. 

9. ‘whe Utility and Importance of Creeds and Confessions ; 
by the Rev. Samuel Miller, D.D, 

10. The Psalms and Hymns approved by the General 
bly of the Presbyterian Church in the United States, In a 
variety of sizes and atyles of binding. 

11, Life of John Knox, the Seottish Reformer, abridged 
for the Board from MeCrie's Life of Knox. 

12, The Life of Captain Wilson, commander of the Missiona- 
ry ship Duff. 

13, Letters to an Anxious Inquirer, designed to relieve the dif. 
culties of af under serious impressions, By T. Chartron 
Henry, D. D., late Pastor of the Second Presb) terian Church, 
Charleston, 8. C.; with a Biographical Sketch of the Author, 
Third edition ; embellished with a Portrait. 

14. A Threefold Cord ; ora Precept, Promise, and Prayer from 
the Huly Scriptures fur every day in the year. 

15. The Dutiesand Responsibilities ofthe Pastoral Office, being 
an Abridgment of the Keforned Pastor; by Richard Baxter. 

16. The Offices of Christ ; abridged from the original work of 
Stevenson ; by the Rev. Wm. S. Plumer, D. D. 

17, The Divine Purpose; Displayed in the Works of Provi- 
and Grace ; in a Series of Lewers to an Inquiring Friend; 
by the Rev. John Matthews, D.D. 

18. Presbyterianism the truly Primitiveand Apestelical Con- 
stitution of the Church of Christ ; and Infant Baptism Scriptu- 
ral and Reasonable, avd Baptiom by Sprinkling or Affusion the 
most suitable and edilying mode; by Samuel Miller, D. D. 
In 1 vol, 12mo, 

19, The Spirit of Prayer ; by Rev, Nathaniel Vincent. 

20, The Spruce Street Lectures ; by several Clergymen. De- 
livered during the years 1831-32. ‘To which is added, a Lee- 
of Creeds and Confesmons; by Samucl 

i 

For sale at moderate er by 

WM. 8S. MARTIEN, Agent for the Board, 
dec 28 = Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia, 


RESBYTERIAN PSALMS AND HYMNS.—The Pealms 
and Hymns General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, published by the Presbyterian rd of 
Publication, They may constantly be had, both large and 
small size, and in fine and plain binding, of the subseriber, Pub- 
lishing Agent of the Board, at the lowest prices, cither by the 
thousand copies or a less nuiaber, 

All orders from Bookselicrs, Churches, and others will be 

promptly attended to by wo. §., MARTIEN, 

Corner of Seventh and George street, Philadelphia. 


SI'VUATION WANTED.—A Young Gentleman,a gradu- 
ate of a Western Institution, wishes @ situahon as a 
Teacher in a pious family or to take charge of a smali school, 
One, in or near a city or town would be preferred. 
A communication post paid, stating terma, situation, &e. and 
G. B. Accomac C, H. Va, will be attended to, 
t 


LACK TEAS.—Ten Chests of eee Tea, an excellent 

family Tea, for sale at the low price of 60 cents per Ib re- 

tail, or 45 cents per ib, by the chest. Also, a good assortment of 

Pouchong Teas, in half chests and boxes, of suitable sizes tor 

families, and comprising some of the best quality imported, 
For sale at JAMES WERBB'S 

Cash, Temperance, Tea, and Grocery Store, 275 Market st. 
North side, above Seventh, Philadelphia. aug 31 
EMPERANCE STORE.—S,. W. COLTON, Tea Dealer, 

and rons Grocer, No. 244 Market street, above Seventh 
south side, Philadelphia, (successor to Baldwin and Culton 
would respeetfully call the attention of the friendsand customers 
of the late firm to his large and excellent assortment of ‘Teas 
and Family Groevcries, which he has spared no pains in eeleet- 
ing, and which he confidently believes cannot be surpassed by 
any similar store in the city. 

His stock comprises Choice Green and Black Teus of the 
latest importation. Loaf, Lump, and Brown Sugars, and 
Buston double Loaf do, Boston Syrup, New York, Sugar 
House, New Orleans, Trinidad, and Porto Rico Molasses, 
Sperm Oil and Sperm Candles: also Robeson’s polished and 
Judd’s patent polished white and coloured do; Hams, Smok«d 
Tongues, Dried Beef, Bologna Sausages, also prime Westphalia 
Hams; C Herkimer Co., Premium Dairy, Pine Apple. 
Sap Sago, Dutch Head, and Parmasan ; Fresh Italian Maccaro- 
niand Vermicelli; Underwood's Pickles and Sauces; also Lon- 
don Fishand Beef Steak Sauces; Coffee—Old Government Java, 
Laguira, Strong Kio, and other kinds; East and West India . 
Sweetmeats, Ohhves, Capers; Sardines, Sweet Oil, Tunny Fish, 
Anchovies ; Castile Palm Soap; English Split Peas; Sha- 
ker’s Sweet Corn, &e. &ec. All of which will be suldon the most 
reasonable terms, 

As 5S. W. C, has been actively engaged in the business of the 
store for the last six years, during which time (and for many 
years preeeding) the principle of “ Total Abstinence from the 
sale of all intoxicating drinks” has been strietly adhered to, 
and it being his determination to conduct the business, as here- 

ure, he hopes, by constant attention to bis business to merit a 
aa of the patronage extended to the late concern. 

uly 27 
OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

DAY SCHOOL SOCIETY.—Newcomd’s Infant Scheol 
Question Book, A system of oral instruetiun, adapud to draw 
out the minds of very smal! children, and impart a know led 
of the simple truths of the a we in a manner calculated (by 
the Divine blessing) to affect their hearts ; on a plan entirely 
new, affording matter sufficient fur the period of a child's con- 
tinuance in Sabbath Schvol, Price 124 ecnts. 

Newcomd’s Teacher,’ Aid. A collection ‘of anecdotes for the 


SUN 


Illustration of Religious Truth, designed to accompany the 
above; and also for the use of teachers generally. Price 44 
cents, 


Newcomh's Firet Question Book. vol. I. Topical arran 

of subjects, embracing the simple and fundamental doctrines 
of wed peo in fifty-two lessons—a select portion of Scripture 
printed at the heads of the lesson, with questions and references 
to other passages ; comprising the account of the Creation, Fall, 
and Kedemption, all the commandments, and a variety of other 
instruction. Designed especially for small children; but used 
in many schools, from choice, in all the classes, Price 124 cents, 
This book has been published about two years and a > dur- 
ing which 3000 copies have been printed. 


Newcomb's First Question Book, vol. II. On the sffme plan. 
Price 124 cents, 

Newcomb’s Scripture Questions," vol. I. Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, Price 183 cents, 
wh Scripture Questions, vol. II. 1 Corinthians, Price 

cents, 

Newcombd's Scripture Questions, vol. 111. 2 Corinthians, Ti- 
tus, and Jude, in p - These volumes are designed to pro- 
mote the close, critical, consecutive, and practical study of the 
Bille, Each volume contains fifty-two lessons ; each kesson em- 
bracing two distinct and independent sets of questions—the 
first sufficiently simple fur small children, partly following the 
pian of the First Question Book ; and the sceond designed fully 
to bring out the meaning and application of the text, for the 
older scholars and Bible classes, 


Newcomb’s Sabbath School Church History, nine volumes ; each 
embracing @ period of history by itself, under an independent 
title, These volumes are practical, and adapted to the cirreum- 
stances of the Chureh and world at the present day. The So- 
ciety also publish a great variety of s suitable for Sabbath 
School Libraries, embracing Biography, Missionary History, 
&e. with many entertaining and useful httle volumes. 
thorough doctrinal instruction, the 
oci rage the bringing out, in their publications, as 
distinctly and fully as the nature of the eubjeet discoursed will 
admit. the distinguishing doctrines of the Bible. They have 
bound upin uniform style their 18mo vols, lettered them 8. 8. 


Feeling the importance 
Society encou 


L., numbered from 1 f 127, and put them inte neat cases with 
50 catalogues, fur 833 ; without te case £30, 
The above may be had of 2 


GRO. W. DONOHUE, 
dec 7 No, 22 south Fourth street, Philadelphia. 


UPERIOR STATIONARY..---English, French, and Ameri- 

can Stationary, of superior qu: lity. 

Banks, Public Offices, and Merchants, will be suppled with 
articles suitable to their purposes---the qualities of which may 
be relied on. ¥ 

BLANK BOOKS will be made to any pattern, in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Commercial and other 
books of the following d are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplies 


at 


Royal Ledgers, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journals, with blotting paper, 
Royal Day Bouks, Record 
Medium Ledgers, Deed Books, 
Medium Journa Doeket Books, 
Medium Day Letter Books, ~ 
Demy Ledgers, Letter Buoks made of copy- 

my Day Books, »a varie small fancy 
Sales Books, Blank Books, Albums, & 
Invoice Books, Serew and Lever C 
Receipt Booka, Presses, Copying Inks, kee. 

HOGAN & THOMPSON, 

At the Foreign and American Stationary Store, 77 Chesnut 
street, and at their Wholesale Warehouse, 30 North Fourth st., 
Philadelphia. jau li 


NFESSION OF FAITH.—The Board of Publication of 
the Presbyterian Church in the United States, have just 
issued a new stereotype edition of the Constitution of the Pres- 
bytenan Church, in the United States of America: containing 
the Confession of Faith, the Catechisms, and the Directory fur 
the:Worship of God with the Plan of Government 
and Discipline, as rati by the General Assembly, at their 
ious in May, 1821 ; and amended in 1833, Price 374 cents, 
WM. S. MARTIEN, Agen: for the Boa 
Corner of Seventh and George streets, Philadel 
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York, under the’care of the Nev. Joseph Penacy, D. D-, 
ork, under the care of the . + Des 
late President of Hamilton College. ’ 

The course of instruction at Erasmus Hal) embraces all the 
branches of a thorough English, Classical, or Mercantile 
cation, from the first elements to a preparation for the count- 
ing-house, or an advanced — any of our colleges.— 
Instructions are also given in all most important modern 
languages, by competent teachers; and a number of well edu- 
eated foreigners, generally resident in the Institution, affords 
an opportunity of mueh improvement in the practice of con- 
versation in their several languages, - 

The principles of management are designed to operate onthe 
good feelings of the pupils, avoiding all harshness and severity, 
and yet including strict order, prampt obedience, and constant 
industry, as the only means of fulfilling the parent's hopes. 
The object is to make the student happy, and to present him to 
his parents manly, well educated and virtuous, 

Pupils of age ase received into the family of the Princi- 
pal, upon the wing 


ERMS: 
Entrance «+++ gee eee 00 
Board and Tuition, with washing and mending, per 
quarter of 11 weeks, in advance: 00 
Students provide their own beds, bedding and towels. 
—— requiring fire and lights in private rooms, provide 
same. 
_ Students remaining during vacation are charged as in term 
tume. 
The year is divided into 2 terms of 23 weeks each, beginning 
on the Ist Monday of May and November, respective 
dmission ma 


ly. 
at 
ter to the Prineipal 


Oe LANDMARKS—Being the substanee of a Dis- 


Anniversary 
furmed Church, on Reece street, P The School Girl ; 


lished and 
iw 
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The knnexed feeling and is are sald 
devotedness, ob. sali -ruening through 
it, which : to the most obdarate | 3. The Great Coneern of Salvation; by the Rev. Thumas 
las Mire | lyburton. Abridged forthe Hoard. 
and thee; | by the Rev, E. Mannerimng. 
3 y all shalt be : | 
4 od, or known; | 
j h is my ion, | =: 
and heayen ate all my own. | 
‘ Let the world deépiss and leave me, 
Boman hopes and looks deceive me, 
And whilst thou me, 
| _ God of wisdom, love and might, | 
4 ” Friends may bate, and foce may scorn me— 
5 _. Show thy face and ail is right. 
a Go, then, earthly fame and treasure, ' 
Come disaster, scorn, and pain; 
In thy service, pain is pleasure; 
With thy favour, lors is gain. 
, I have called thee Abba, Father, | 
Shave set my heart on thee; 
: Storms may howl, and clouds may gather— 
E Al mast work for goud to me! | 
foul ! then know thy full salvation, 
o’er sin, and fear, and care ; | 
Jey to find in every station 
3 I ant weary of 
As fair, but as 
tong’ for that land whose blest promise alone 
Bc. ‘Is ehangeless and sure as Eternity’s throne. : 
| 
| AYARD ON THE SACRAMENT.—Letterson the Sacra- 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
4 | | 
| | | 
| | 
j second -year of their operations, and during the | | 
| 
| 
labow 134 Chesnat street, Philadel! phia. 


